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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1838. 


Eueet of Natural Causes on the haiie altese of Eng-, 
land and the United States 

The question has been, not unfrequently, asked, how 

fur are farmers in the United States justified in fullowi ing | 

the example and preetices of British Agriculturists ? | 

} 


This question assumes an importance it would not other | 
wise posd@ss, were it not a fact, that we look with great | 
1! 


interest to the results of agriculture in that country | 
that most of our standard agricultural works are from 
dit side of the Atlantic; that the wealth and resources || 
of England are such as to render that island a great | 
theatre of experiments; and, that the arts and the sciences | 
whieh can be brought to bear on the cultivation of the 
soil, are far more extensively diffused and better under |) 
stood there than here. Having the same Anglo Saxon 
escent, the influence of England is felt in every depart. | 
ment of our social condition; in our religion, literature 
ind law ; and perhaps is os potent as any where, in the 
usages and practices that belong to the cultivation of the 
ith. In our implements used on the farm, we copy | 
‘rom English models; in improving our breeds of hor- ] 
ss, sheep, and cattle, we look to stock imported from | 
Cagland; in our horticulture and floricalture we fol 
v the example of English planters and gardeners; 
nd in our farming operations, in culture, and in selec. 
con of grains, the influence of that country is para | 
count, It is necessary then to inquire how far we may |! 
stely follow such an example, and in what respects we | 
ritto deviate, or when it becomes necessary to do so. | 
fy determine this question correctly, it is necessary 
‘to take into consid ration the position of the two coun- 


vies, 30 far as regards climate, soil, and population, and 
ticir influence on plants, and the prices of labor, In 
g’neral it may be luid down as a correct position that the || 
Jitference between the soils of the two countries is not of || 
2 kind to render any difference of culture important. | 
The analysis of soils effected by Sir Humphrey Davy ;/! 
the geological structure of the British Islands; and the || 


extensive and minute reports made on the soils in the ag. | 
cultural surveys of the several counties, show that there || 
is no essential difference between the composition of the | 
creater part of the British soils and ours. Peat and bog || 
soil alone, is found more extensively diffused than with || 

; but this has but little influence on the general progress | | 

or course of agriculture. } 


Population, by justifying or rather compelling English |. 


firmers to adopt peculiar systems of farming, may be | 


said to create a wider difference between the agriculture |’ 
| 


ot the two countries than any arising from the soil. Ow. 


‘gto what may be termed an immense surplus population, |, 
‘ie price of labor is reduced to the lowest possible rate || 


t which bare subsistence can be procured, and in con. || 


sequence many methods of farming are there adopted, | 
which could not, at the prices of labor and products, be 
otuerwise than ruinous here, For instance weeding || 
wheat and other kinds of grain is a very common prac. 
lice there, and multitudes of women and children earn 
tueir bread for a considerable part of the season in this 
tanner. It is clear that this operation cannot be intro- 
duced among our farmers, though its effects in keeping | 





‘average of 71°, 73°, and 72>. 


the soil clean, and in increasing the amount of the crop 


must be evident. Another consequence too of the cheap. | 


ness of labor, is, that many operations are performed by 


| hand, and at a far greater expence of time, than are ac 
| complished by the aid of implements here, and in one 
| fourth of the time. This no one can doubt who is in the 


habit of employing on the same farm English and Amer. 
iean laborers; and of which an illustration is given by 
Mr. Bement in his history of the culture of the ruta baga 
in the Cultivator for January, 1838, 

But it is to the climate, that the principal points of 
difference in the agriculture of the two countries must be 
‘traced; and this is the thing that should be kept most 

distinctly in view, when comparisons between English 
agriculture and our own are instituted. England, though 
in the latitude of Quebec, has a milder climate than our 
middle states, and this fact should not be lost sight of in 
adapting the agriculture of that country to this. In the 


| United States,— we speak particularly now of the north- 
ern and middle states—as it is these that are more influ. 


enced by English agriculture than the south,—the suin- 
mers are much hotter and the winters much colder than 
in England; henee some plants that require a great 
degree of heat will succeed better here than there; while 


many plants will bear the winters of England in the open 


air, that perish wher exposed without protection to the 
intense cold of our winter months. A great number of 
'| thermometrical observations show that the average tem- 


' perature of the three months of January, February, and 


March, in England, is about 37°, 42°, and 47°, and that 


/of the three months of June, July, and August to be 


bout 63°, 66°, and 65°. The average difference between 


‘the highest and the lowest temperature per month will 
'! not exceed more than 6 or 8 degrees, those sudden and ex. |) 


treme changes to which our climate is subject being un- 
‘known there. In the valley of the Genesee, near the |) 
Ontario, the average for the three winter months gives 

about 24°, 26°, and 36°, and the three summer months an 
The mean average of 


several years is 49°, and the range of the thermometer 


about 100°. In this country we have changes of from 
39° to 40° in twenty four hours; there the greatest rare. 
ly exceeds six or eight. The thermometer range in the 
United States is more than 120°,—in England not more 
than 45°, ‘There the thermometer rarely descends but a 
few degrees below the freezing point ; here it is below for 
weeks or months, Indeed itis probable that in the colder 
parts of the United States, the thermometer falls below 
0°. as often asin Engiand it does below 329, 

This statement will show that there must be a material 
| difference between the agricultural operatigns proper to 
two countries so situated, so far as those operations can 


|| be affected by climate. To give one instance ;—Indian 


corn it is ascertained cannot be grown in any country 
where the thermometer for more than one month is not 
above 70°, and that in a temperature of 75° or 80° it ar. 
rives atits greatest perfection. This is the reason, why, 
notwithstanding all the efforts made to introduce corn 
into Great Britain, it has proved a complete failure. It 
is not killed with the frost there as here, but the degree of 
heat will not bring it to maturity during the summer 


did grow some tolerable crops of early Canadian, but 
like some trees which flourish and mature their seeds 


here, but will not ripen in England the corn would not} 
in all cases mature so as to vegetate, and spite of his) 


boastings, he was compelled to abandon the culture. On 
the contrary wheat is a crop that requires a lower temper. 
ature than maize, and is not adapted to a hot dry climate. 
| Great Britain is therefore one of the best wheat countries 


on the globe, and perhaps produces in proportion to the |) sums of money and labor have been spent in this country 


in attempting to give sone of our principal roads such a 
surface, but mostly without success, The frests of our 
winters penetrate below any coat of metal that can ba 
applied, and the lifting and heaving thus produced will 
| break up and desiroy the pavement annually. There 


| land in tillage a greater amount than any other. The 


| low temperature and moist climate of England is found 


‘to agree with this plant perfectly. Scotland is too cold ; 
but no part of the Island is too hot, as isthe case with no 
| inconsiderable portion of our southern States. 


months. Cobbett was confident he should succeed, and || 


|| In another important respect the climate of the two 
countries exercises a decided influence, and that is the 
planting and growth of timber or ornamental trees. Mr, 

Prince of the Linnean Garden at Flushing, remarks on 
the acclimation of trees, “that the deciduous trees of 
Portugal, Italy, and Spain; and of South Carolina, 
| Georgia, and Louisania, will endure the winters of New- 
| York, when the evergreens from the same places perish 
\if unprotected. Though in England where the winters 
are moderate these survive and flourish, while from the 
want of heat in their summers, ma f the deciduous 
trees do not ripen their wood sufficiently to support their 
climate in winter; whereas beneath the powerful sun ef 
our country, the wood becomes so well matured, that it, 
in many instances, resists the rigor of our winters unin- 
jured. A consideration of these circumstances, and ef. 
fects of climate, may greatly aid those concerned in the 
acclimation of trees.” In the work on Planting published 
in London,speaking of American forest trees, the follow- 
ing remarks are made, * But the oaks of North Ameri- 
ca, claim the deepest attention of the ornamental planter. 
Ranging through many degrees of latitude, and growing 
at different elevations, consequently under much variety 
of climate, some of them are hardy with us, some tender, 
but all abhorrent of wet or clayey soils, Deprived of 
the cloudless sun, and high temperature of an American 
summer and autumn, they cannot ripen their shoots suf. 
ficiently to be frost proof except in warm places and soils 
of alight nature.” 











Asan instance of the effect of climate on trees we may 
mention the Platanus occidentalis, the common Syca. 
more, or Button wood, of our forest ; a tree which every 
| one knows fringes the margin of most of our streams, 
| and rears its majectic trunks in the rich alluvion of all 

_ parts of our country, one of the hardiest and most rapid 
| growing forest trees of the northern states; yet of this 
| tree, the work on planting to which we have referred says, 
“that it has proved incompetent to withstand the spring 
_ frosts, sunless summers, and clouded autumns of Eng. 
land. About twenty years ago a great proportion of the 
individuals in England, without respect to age or bulk, 
_were killed outright by a spring frost. Since then we 
have seen them repeatedly injured, and, when half re. 
covered by the operation of a summer of more than ave- 

rage warmth, again replunged into the sume state of 
| debility.” 

To this difference in climate must be attributed the 
| difficulty we have found in the United States of growing 
| hedges from such shrubs or trees as are used in England 
| for this purpose. From witnessing their excellent effect, 


! and beautiful appearance there, it was perfectly natural 


that we should adopt the same plants for the same pur. 
pose here, but after the repeated and persevering efforts 
of fifty years, it may be questioned whether there are 
five miles of tolerable hedge from imported varieties of 
, thorn or holly plants, in the United States. The differ. 
ence between the moist, temperate, and equable climate 
of England, and the hot, dry, variable climate of this 
country seems to have been overlooked; when a reco!- 
lection of this fact would have convinced any one ac. 
quainted with the physiology of plants, that our seasons 
must be fatal to English hedges. Whetier there are any 
of our native plants that will supply this desideratum, 
| remains to be seen. 

Not immediately connected with agricu'ture, but sti’l 
 clesely associated with its prosperity, is the eff-ct of e'i. 
,mateon roads. In England all the principal roids are 
Mcadamized or covered with a thin layer of finely broken 
stone, that uniting by its own angles forms a pavement 
of reck impervious to water and smooth as a floor. Vast 
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can be no doubt that more labor and stone broken, has | pains taken with them have never succeeded in England, 
been applied on the Seneca turnpike between Utica and i The imported merinoes from Spain and Saxony have de. 
Canandaigua, than on any similar road in England ; yet) teriorated and wasted away; and their place with the 
while one is assmooth as if composed of solid rock, the | English farmer is supplied by the harder ane heavier Lei. 
other for some months in the year is almost impassable. || cester and South Down. The immense quantities of fine 
This isowing to the greater intensity of our frost; and | wools used in the English factories, are imported from 
in constructing our roads, by overlooking this difference || Germany, France, and Spain ; and hence in the man. 
of climate, or not properly guarding againsi it by deep | agement and growth of the finewooled breeds of sheep, 
and effective draining, we have followed a system not 1 we have little to learn from them, There is no donbt 
adapted to our country. Against this additional difficul- \ that the production of fine wool is at the present moment 
ty our lines of rail road must contend, and any system of) far better understood in the northern states than in Eng. 





construction that shall place them beyond the action of | land, and there are more Saxon and Merino sheep in || 


frost, will be a national benefit. |, Vermont and Newhampshire, than in the three kingdoms. 


The worst effect which our variable climate and in. || 
|| 


L cheapness of labor, and the influence of climate can be 
that of England, ts its influence on our wheat crop.) brought to bear, that we find British agriculture to cease 
Such a thing as winter killed wheat is scarcely known | fyom boing suitable models for us, and are thrown on our 
in that country ; while in many parts of this, especially | own resources of observation and comparison. Because 
where clay predominates, wheat in all seasons is more OF || corm cannot be grown in England is no reason why the 
less liable to injury, and in some years has more than | farmers of the United States should not plant; and on 
two thirds perished. The heaving out of the roots of |) the other hand, because the whin and the holly make a 
wheat and clover plants by the expansion of frost, and \ durable and beautiful fence in England, it furnishes no 
which is here the most fatal in the spring of the year | conclusive proof that such results would ensue in our 
when it thaws the surface by day and freezes it by night, country. English farmers use little or no precaution 
is something whieh agriculturists in that couniry are | against the winter killing of wheat, or the destruction 
rarely called to guard against, and which of course never | of seeds by frost; but here such precsutions are es. 
enters into their calculations in the preparation of their) santiany necessary, and based on reasons, respecting 
soil, Here itis advisable in all cases to guard against |) which the English farmer knows nothing from experi. 
the evil, by such @ system of ploughing and manuring as | ence, and therefore must be illy qualified to instruct. 

shall most effectually obviate the danger arising from this | 


i| ; ° . 
our, in some respects, rader metiiods of proceeding must 


Bat it is mainly on those points of agriculture, where 
tense cold, has ongour agriculture, when compared with 


A comparison of English experience in farming, with 
source, 

In reading or adopting the modes of English farmers 
in the preparation and application of manure, the influ. 
ence of climate should not be forgotten. If any thing 


blished b ae a . te heal wantof such experience, we are prone to fall. 
i ecn establishe y agricultural chemistry, it isthat).. . ‘ 
has becn es y agr "* ‘| fer that any course, would asa whole, be successful here, 


all manure loses in value exactly in proportion as the fer. 
mentation and decomposition goes on in the open air, by | 


which most of the volatile and finer parts of the manure aioe , 
hich mo ’ . great differences in the methodsof culture there and here, 


is lost to plants. In a high temperature, such as our || ' 
P © a igh ‘| which should not exist ; causes which may be traced to 
summers possess, yard or stable manure, will ferment rap. 


, , 4, ‘ || the powerful, but too frequently overlooked operations of 
idly, and if left as it generally is, exposed to the rain and 


If piled 


in large masses, as is practiced by some farmers, and then |} 


~st , temperature and climate, and which are therefore ever 
sun, its value and efficiency is much lessened. 


acting and permanent. 


aliowed to stand through the summer, a custom followed Turnep Drills. 


to some extent in England, it must be remembered that 


fermentation and decomposition goes on here with ara. yachines, induces many to sow their turneps broadcast, 
pidity unknown there, a fuct depending on the greater || ..¢ dhus in some degree to diminish the crop, by the 
¢ np © , , . 74 7 , . 4 : ; 
heat of our summers, and hence the more necessity OF) Wy of evenness orn cularity which attends broadcast 
. dine acral t he 2 —? ivir asses J ibe e . . : ‘ ° , 

guarding against the loss of the ft we gases thus lil sowing. Others, with considerable labor, drill all their 
rated. ‘Tue proper place ie decomposi f ‘ oat . 
erates Pie proper place for the decomposition of ma turneps by hand, without the assistance of a machine. 
— sh ¢} , _ ( at sai . ‘ Te - 
; Hs veneadr vic § ace i we ef ere § . 1 . . : : 
ee 72 Om , a the surigce of th th 5 but where itis In this ease, the most tedious part of the operation 1s 
desirsble as itsometines may be to keep it over the sum (| , . ; , } 
for fall j ; a hi Dod i dropping the seeds eveniy. 
mer for fail appilcation, the manure sould be piled in ‘ © al ety 

Pt . necessary, this part of the work may be greatly facilita- 
t ¢ ~ . - 


layers alternating with earth, (and if this is partially : . : 
i 5 Aes Ss, ' partially ‘| ted by a method described in a former volume of the 
combined with lime so much the better) which will ab. |; , * , : ; P 
"9? er ; || Genesee Farmer. A hole is made in the bottom of a tin 
sorb the volatile salts and parts thrown off by the decom. aap ; 
ae ‘ : af ' cup, of just such size as to allow the seeds to pass freely 
position and fermentation which in our climate must 


take place, and the quantity and quality of the manure || 
will be greatly increased, over what it would be if left to. 
ferment in the yard, or heaped, but uncovered with earth, 
It appears then, that in things relating to the soil alone, 
its preparation or amelioration, the application of animal | 


through when it is shaken ; this cup is fastened to the 
lower end of a wooden rod about two and a half feet 
long which serves as a handle, and the operator passes 
along the drill with an even pace, shaking the cup con. 
stantly and thus dropping the seeds evenly and expedi-. 
or mineral manures, or the artificial arrangement of crops, tiously. ‘The disadvantages are, that it is requisite to 
American farmers may with safety copy the examp!e of 
British farmers, and derive important advantage from the | 
perusal of English works on agriculture, So they in i be drawn at once by means of a horse attached to an in. 
general may, in all things relating to the preservation of || strument for the purpose, somewhat resembling a large 
crops from insects or diseases, such as the grub, eutworm, | heavy rake head, with short blunt teeth. The teeth of a 
cultivator, inserted into such an ins rument, are still bet- 
| ter. 


draw a furrow previously, and afterwards to cover with a 


hoe. 


blight, mildew, wheatworm, &c. as these are common to 
both countries, and the balance of experience is altegeth- 
erin favor of Europe. 


In this way a man may plant from one quarter to 
one half an acre a day, the quantity varying with the dis. 
tance of the drills from each. 


In every thing relating to wheat 
they are entitled toa hearing above all other men; as in 
no country is the culture of that valuable grain carried 
on so successful'y ; and this is owing in a great measure 
to the skill and science that has been brought to bear on 
tho production of that crop, In raising cattle, and the 
common and improved breeds of middling fine wooled 
sheep, English farmers are exceeded by none, and on all 
these topics they may be considered as qualified to instruct 
us, Fine wooled shicep, however, notwithstanding the 


Sut with a good drilkng 
machine, he may sow and cover the seeds equally well 
with one tenth of the time and labor. 

Many entirely neglect the culture of turneps from the 
difficulty of procuring suitable drills; and on the other 
hand, this difficulty is owing in a great measure to the 
very limited extent to which they have been cultivated, 
Attention has not been sufficiently directed to their con. 
struction, Nearly all the patent machines which have 











| 
} 
| 
| 


be always advantageous, as suggesting hints for improve. | 
“ . , + | 
ment, and enabling us to correct errors into which, for | 


Jutto in. | 


pee ; ' | 
simply because it has proved so there, would imply an | 


ignorance of the causes that are operating to produce || 


The expense or difficulty of procuring good dril’ing | 


"i ale || 
W here hand drilling becomes | 


If the land is well prepared, several furrows may | 


hitherto been offered tor sale, without possessing any yory 
é ; ° » Very 
decided and exclusive advantage, or any thing truly val. 


uable but what was known long ago, have been offered at 


unreasonably high prices. It is true there is alw 


ay¥s an 
advantage in purehasing implements and machines ready 
made, as when made by the quantity they can fe furnished 


much cheaper ; but a turnep drill, sufficiently good, need 





not in any case to cost more than two or three dollars, 
A good mechanic can easily make one for this sum. ‘Ty 
| enable the farmer if necessary to contrive and construct 
| one for himself or under his own direction, the following 
| unperfect suggestions are furnished. " 
} 
| Drills, for sowing turneps, are driven by the hand, and 
sow one row atatime. ‘They resemble in form a light 
! 


wheelbarrow, being pushed before the operator. As but 


little strength is required, and as lightness is indispensi. 


ble to ease in working, the circumference of the whee] 


; : 
‘| shape by the usual number of spokes from the centre, 


, may be of stiff hoop iron merely, and kept to its circular 
i ene ‘ . ‘ =" e 
\| The contrivance for dropping and covering formerly con. 
' - 


sisted of three parts, one for ploughing the furrow, a sec. 


ond for dropping, and a thrid for covering the seed. These 


parts are kept separate in some drills now constructed, 


| But the most simple contrivance is where these three 
parts are united. ‘This is effected by making the dropper, 


or hollow wooden piece through which the seed descends 


to the earth, similar in shape to the coulter of a plough, 


Two or three inches of the lower extremity runs in the 


earth, and is cased with sheet iron, so as to be mor 


easily pushed forward through the soil. This, being open 


at the bottom and behind for an inch or two upwards, 


ot 


suffers the seed to pass tre ly out, below the surface 


the earth, and as soon asthe dropper passes the earth falls 


upon the seed and covers it. ‘The depth of planting is 


| regulated by the operator by means of the handles of th 
lrill. Most d 


ATlil. i 
are now constructed with these threes parts thus combined. 


! 
‘ 


( rills both in Ieneland and in this country 


j 
| 


A contrivance tor more completely covering the seed 


hi 
i} 


consists in adding several short chains to the drill, which 


!| by dragging after it upon the seed, effectually rake them 


in. Unhke a toothed harrow, these chains do not be- 


come obstructed by sticks, straw, &c. 


‘ 


n most drills, the dropper immediately follows th: 

| In most drills, the drop; liately follows t 

|| wheel; butin some it preecdes it, the wheel being made 
broad servesas a roller to press thre soil upon the ne wly 


sown seed, 
The chief difference in 


the chief variat int 


7 


l] ls, that which constitutes 


nn he different patents, and which is 


] 
\| still least perfected, is the ecnutrivance for dropping the 


seeds evenly trom th: hopper. 


In one of the simplest, 


| the vessel for holding the seed, is a short cylinder witha 
horizontal axis, made of sheet tin, and with a number of 
holes in its circumference for the seed to pass through ; 
this cylinder is kept e mstantly revelving by the motion 
of the drill. An improvement in this, consists in ma- 
king the seed box of the shape of a very short cylinder 
terminated ateach end by a cone; and the dropping part 
consists of a separate ring or short open cylinder of tin, 
sliding closely on the cylindrical part of the seed box. 
Several rings, with holes of different sizes, for different 
kinds of seeds, may be thus used on the same machine. 
Rotary motion is given to this cylinder intwo ways. In 
one the machine has two wheels, the seed box being placed 
on the axle between them and revolving withthem. This 
is recommended for its great simplicity. Inthe other, @ 
strap passes from a small wheel on the axle of the main 
wheel, to another wheel on the axle of the seed box. 
The motion of the seed box may be increased or diminish- 
ed by varying the size of the strap wheels. This contri- 
vance is well adapted to sowing all kinds of round 
smooth seeds, as turneps, peas, &e. 


In another contrivance, a circular brush, kept constant 
ly revolving, sweeps against the seed holes, and keeps 
them from becoming clogged by driving the seed through 
In Robbin’s planting machine, this principle is modified 
by substituting a snapping wire spring for the brush. 
This is adapted to irregularly shaped seeds, as mange! 
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wurtze! and corn. But it is liable to get out of order. 
A simple and certain method of throwing out these seeds 


evenly, is yet a desideratum. J. J. T. 


PRUNING TREES. 

A most injudictous system with regard to pruning 
trees appears to have been adopted by many of our far- 
mers. A tree is neglected until it is comparatively old, 
and the top a dense mass of brush rather than properly 
directed branches, and then is attacked by the farmer with 
axe and saw, and nearly all the top cut off at a single op- 
eration. In the first place trees ought never to be left so 
jong without prauing, where it is ever to be expected or 
required, ‘The pruning should be made annually, and 
keep pace with their growth. In this way such ruinous 
loppings off of wood will be prevented, and the injuries 
that result from such a course be avoided. 

When a fruit tree has grown with a thick bushy top, 
the bark of the central branches is tender, and when sud- 
denly exposed to cold winds or hot suns, the effect cannot 
be otherwise than prejudicial. If the pruning 1s per- 
formed gradually, or annually, the bark is alike adapted 
toresist the influence of the seasons, and is not apt to be- 
come thick and tight, or tender and cracked. Perhaps 
the peach suffers more from injudicious pruning than al- 
most any other tree ; and where any considerable part of 
A 


mode which has been adopted to a considerable extent in 


the top is cut off at once, it is most usually fatal. 


the peach growing districts of New Jersey obviates in a 
great measure this difficulty, and also another serious 
me, the danger of the branches breaking when heavily 
laden with fruit. After the tree is planted where it is to 
grow, it is allowed to stand till it becomes well rooted 
when it is cut off nearthe ground. Sprouts immediately 
spring up around the root, and of these five or six of the 
best situated ones are selected toremain, and the rest are 
carefully eradicated. ‘These shoots are either budded, or 
sutiered to grow up the natural fruit, according to the 
pleasure of the proprietor. ‘The advantages derived from 
this course are these; these offshoots spread more lateral- 
ly than would branches from a single trunk, and of course 
the sun acts uponfevery part of the branches more fully ; 
and when they are loaded with fruit, they will fall to the 
ground in every direction, rendering the gathering of the 
fruit easy, and preventing the breaking down of the tree. 

The experience of the best fruit growérs of the coun. 
try, as well as the deductions of philosophy, would seem 
to point out the summer as the most suitable time to prune 
trees, as the material for covering the wounds is already 
claborated, and will be immediately applied by the re 
maining branches. Professed nurserymen are more care- 
ful in this respect them the common farmer; pruning is 
by them carried on upon more of a system, and hence 
trees managed by them rarely are called to undergo such 
amputations of the top, as those where less attention is 
Much 
of the excellence of fruit, and the productiveness of the 
tree is depending on pruning, and by commencing early, 


and following up asystein carefully, such a shape may be 


given them, and perhaps no pruning attempted. 


given to the crown, and such a direction to the main 
branches as most effectually to secure the advantages of 
sun and air. 


= —— 


BUTA BAGA, 

The value of this excellent root is rapidly becoming 
properly appreciated among farmers, and though the feed- 
ing out the roots is attended with some trouble, (the only 
objection we have heard made to them,) the advantages 
of their culture is so decided, that we may expect few 
farmers will be willing to forego them. ‘That they can 
be fed out to any animal, or in any way, without some 
profit, we do not apprehend; and our experience would 
¢° to corroborate the many testimonies we have publish 
ed from various sources of their execllence, and the ease 
with which, under ordinary favorable circumstances, they 
can be cultivated. In feeding them to animals, the least 
favorable results have been obtained when given in araw 
state to swine. In this respect, however, they have not 
greatly differed from raw potatoes; either of which fed 
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in this state to pigs seeming to be of little value. The | belly? Such an operation has been successfully performed 
value of potatoes, as every one knows, is nearly or quite | on a cow, though it would probably be fatal in far the 


doubled by cooking, and some experiments would seem to 
indicate that a similar result is effected on the turnep by 
the same means. 

Mr. Maylect, near Montrose, Pa., who last year raised 


rgots, and with the addition of some coarse grain proven- 
der, fattened his pork upon them. The pork, he says, 
was excellent. 

Mr. Bement of Albany, well known for his successful 
endeavors to introduce superior avimals of different breeds 
to the farming community, particularly the Berkshire 
pigs, kept twenty of these hogs, mostly full grown, on 
six bushels of ruta baga and one bushel of buckwheat 
bran, a day, for the whole, divided into three meals, two 
Fed in this way for three and a 
half months of last winter, they were found to thrive as 


fed raw and one boiled. 


well as when fed on four quarts of corn, each, per day; 
which at the prices of grain at that time, would give a 
value of 254 cents per bushel to the ruta baga. 

Mr. Mather of Scaghticoke, a farmer of system and 
enterprise, instituted an experiment in feeding cattle with 
turneps, to test their value in comparison with other kinds 
of food, and the result, as communicated to the Cultiva- 
tor, was as follows: 

‘I fedtwo yoke of cattle on turneps for two months— 
November and December ; feed, five bushels a day a yoke. 
Average gain 115 lbs. a yoke per month. The same cat- 
tle were fed through the month of January on potatoes 
and meal, corn and oats, ground together in equal quan. 
tities; feed, 2 bushels of potatoes, one bushel of meal. 
Gain 60 lbs.a yoke. Estimate the value of the ruta baga 
by the price of corn, oats and potatoes, and the respect- 
ive gains, and it makes the ruta baga worth but a frac. 
tion less than 48 cents per bushel.” 

For feeding or fattening pigs, we should, at present, 
prefer cooked potatoes to turneps; but when it is remem. 
bered, that on an average, three times as many turneps as 
potatoes can be grown on an acre, the latter, when cook. 
ed, may be found the most valuable in the end, and ex. 
periments in the case of swine, are needed to settle this 
point. As food for cattle or sheep, the turnep is superior 
to the potatoe ; and for making fine beef or mutton, the 
ruta baga has scarce a rival. We, in this country, are 
yearly becoming greater imitators of the English, in sub- 
stituting beef and mutton for pork; a fact we attribute 
to two causes ;—the partial failure of the corn crop, with. 
out which it is generally considered impossible to make 
first rate pork,—and the increased culture of the ruta 
baga, which has produced beef and mutton of unexcep. 
tionable quality. 


SINGULAR CASE. 

We think there are few instances on record in which 
the conservative powers of life are more strongly exhibi- 
ted, than in the following, which was communicated to us 
a few days since by the individual who witnessed the fact. 

A farmer had a sow that was delivered of four or five 


good pigs in the spring of the year, but though there | 


were evidently more, and her efforts were violent, all was 
in vain, and the owner considering her fate certain, and 
unwilling to kill her, left her to her fate. To his surprise 
she lived ; was in a few days about the pen ; and though 
for a month or two subject at times to severe efforts ap- 
parently at parturition, these at last disappeared, and she 
improved in flesh rapidly. 

She was fattened in the fall, and did as well, and 
weighed as much, as any of the other sows fed with her, 
and no idea was entertained that any trace of the former 
difficulty remained. When butchered, however, our in- 
formant was present, and saw taken from the vaginal ca- 
nal or uterus, a mass, that on examination proved to be 
formed of the bones of the pigs that had been retained 
eight months before. Our informant counted four sculls, 


, and there appeared the proportionate number of the har- 


] 


turneps at the rate of 1333 bushels per acre, boiled the | 


| greatest number of cases. Would not the attempt be admis- 


| sible, where there was a prospect of relief in no other way? 


| EARLY CORN. 

The following notice which we copy from a letter of 
G. M. Hatch, Esq. of Dutchess, to G. C. Thorburn of 
New-York, is inserted, because it corroborates the favor. 
able opinion we have expressed respecting this variety of 
corn; and because we wish to impress upon the mind of 
the farmer the advantage of obtaining seeds from a north. 
ern latitude, where early ripening is desirable. That the 
Canada corn will, with the same treatment, yield as much 
as the Dutton, cannot reasonably be expected; but the 
yield obtained by Mr. Hatch and others, is such as to be 
amply remunerative, and from the short time required in 
ripening, is far more certain. 

«“ The Canada corn which I now send you, I have rais. 
ed for two years past with great success, averaging 70) 
bushels to the acre. We last year fell short of supply. 
ing the demand, by several hundred bushels. I received 
| the seed originally from Montreal—planted it on the Ist 
_of June, the ears were hard on the 24th of August, but 
thoroughly ripe for seed by the 10th of September, and 
this too on ordinary ground. The great advantage from 
planting the Canada corn, independent of its excellence 
as an early variety, is, we are enabled to plant the rows 
one foot nearer,each way. Also, the stalks will neces- 
sarily have from two to four ears on each ;—besides it is 


a heavier corn, weighing seven pounds and some ounces 
per bushel more than the Dutton corn.” 








Necessity of Draining Land. 

Scarcely a day passes in which we do not hear com. 
plaints from our farming friends that much of the spring 
grain, such as wheat, barley, &c. is rotting in the ground. 
This is particularly the case in those districts where the 
soil is rather shallow and the subsoil retentive. Two 
causes have contributed to this result, (one of which not- 
withstanding the fears of many we think is overrated) 
the very low temperature of the month of April, and the 
heavy rains of the forepart of May.. That seeds will rot 
when exposed to the united action of such causes is cer- 








tain; but where the soilis dry, if the temperature should 
be low, seeds rarely perish. On the contrary there are 
few kinds of grain, that, when deposited in earth flooded 
| with water, let the temperature of the air be what it may, 
are not more or less liable toinjury. Water standing on 
soils, either before or after the seed has germinated, is 
fatal to the hopes of the farmer, and one of his first opera- 
tions should be to prevent the possibility of such a result. 

Under draining is in all cases where practicable te be 
preferred, as drying the earth to a greater depth, and 
leaving the surface free for cultivation; but where the 
nature of the gound, or the expense to be incurred prevent 
such draining, means adequate to free in all events the 
surface from submersion must be adopted. Where the 
surface soil is inclining to be spongy, unless means are 
taken to carry off the water as it falls, it is speedily con- 
verted into mire, and seeds sown must either rot, or when 
_ the water is carried off by evaporation and the slow pro- 
cess of absorption, the surface settles down, bakes, and 
becomes so hard that the young and tender plants with 
great difficulty force their way through to the influence 
of air and light. 

On all soils therefore where too much wetness is to be 
apprehended, and this is always the case where the soil 
is shallow and a tenacious subsoil, furrow draining is in- 
dispensable. ‘The furrows made after the seed is sown, 
in a field, should always be in proportion to the liability 
of the field to suffer from moisture. There should always 
be enough of them to carry off the water quickly, not al- 
lowing it to remain to saturate the earth, carry off the 
nutritive soluble matter of the soil, and render it imper- 
meable to the’air. The soil must be light and friable 
if we would have a vigorous vegetation, but no land 
_ where the surface is liable to be saturated with water for 
| weeks can possess these qualities. The water must be 
conducted off or attempts at cropping are worse than use- 
less, as they destroy the land without any correspondin 
equivalent. Never then let the plough leave the field af- 
| ter the seed is put in, until the requisite surface drains are 
opened, and if heavy rains fall before the germination of 
| the seeds, let the farmer look well to his drains and see 











that no obstruction prevents the free discharge of water. 


der bones present, all excepting these having of course | Nothing so effectually aids in elevating the temperature 


disappeared, 


In such a case as this, what would be the chance of | 


success from what is called the * Cesarian operation,’ or 


of soils, and promoting rapid vegetation as draining ; 
| since until the surface is dry, all the heat that should 
| combine with the soil, is carried off in the evaporation of 
| the water, and a cold, dead, inert surface, is the natura} 


a delivery of the young through the integuments of the |) result. 
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Ne — = = ww wees 
The Geological Reports, la Jibrous peat is formed, which is light and spongy seve. 1 quires to be dug from the ponds and swamps and spread 
T'. A, Conrad, formerly Geologist of the Third District, jral feet below the surface, but at a greater depth it may || on the land.” 


| 


: : be of a good quality for fuel—small aquatic plants and 
has been apvointed Palwontologist, and his exclusive duty |! 5 J 


>" He mentions numerous localities of shell marl in ¢ 
2 mosses, such as the Sphagnum palustre, produce peat 
is to execute that part of the work which relates to fos. 


‘O. 
t A > °? ‘ ii t . re . rT se. un a j ite . " 
which at a moderate depth is compact, without fibres, uni. |) lumbia and Datehess countics, and estimates the proba. 
si] remains. Much of his Report is occupied with lists || form in its texture, and of good quality.” 
| 


of the names af such shells as are found in our rocks, | An extensive marsh of peat and of fine quality, near 
amongst which are 23 newly discovered species, For 


this task he appears to be ‘* peculiarly fitted.” 


ble aggregate at 2,625,000 lowls, each of which he siys 


ouglit to be worth at least a dollar for minare. Bat he 

adds, * itis supposed that the above loc Jities do not em. 

| mates at 30,000 cords; bat the quantities in the sw unps | brace — half of the qu intity of shell marl” in those 
It would be dificult to eclect a single paragraph of this i of Dutchess and Coluinbia counties, at 3,000,000 cords; | bass spi 

teport adapted to the taste of general readers, but we 1 and says, it ought to be worth at least one dollar a cord 

can make briefer extracts which will be interesting. : 


‘the road from Williamsburgh to Jamaica, (L. 1.) he esti 


Shell mirl also occurs in many of the swamps in Wost. 
| j ¢ ern New-York, but the greatest deposit isin the Cayue 
in the swamp, where wood is worth $3. Ie advises the = , J uga 
‘In the earlier eras of our planet, the temperature was 
uniform and the seas comparatively very shallow. We | ee 
: . . a” $ , 'them; and referring to specimens collected during the 
find the flora of the Carboniferous era to have been every || : : 
where nearly the same. Would we not [then] expect | survey of last season, he says, * some of them, now when 
to find all the organic remains of such periods to consist || dry, are eompact enough to receive a slight polish, and 
chiefly of one group of species over the whole globe? : ; . 
Are not rocks of the Odlitie group in South America, || ; ie Pufaceous marl also occurs in] Western New.York, 
an 5 he. - ‘| would probably give out as much heat. Soe fk 
the ( retaceous, and even the Bocene ot North America, i} Af’ | ‘il i Kk 1d? R k , hl 7 espr crauy in th it part oceupie | by te) limestone form. 
eee ot : a , ited in seas || Atter describing Kida’s oc a remarkable erratic : ale ry ” 
mere extensions of European systems, deposited in sé yeh 7 " R eg? tion. Springs charged with carbonic acid, dissolve both 
of the same periods, and containing the same groups of || block which was embedded in the loam of the ‘Tertiary Sie ante ah te por te of bish-shee® 
ere es ger ‘ " .  OXide OT ron and Carbonate of time whieh they tind 
> Deeper oceans, and greater variation of tem. formation on Long Island, Professor M. says, : 


Mirshes—enough to supply a great extent of country. 


‘owners of quagmires and quaking meadows to examine | ,,, ; i : 
he same deposit extends upwards into the Caynga Lake - 





and the posts of The Bridge were driven into marl of an 


4 





unknown depth, ‘his substance was used by the first 


ie ‘ ‘ settlers for white washing, 
have as great a specific gravity as bituminous coal, and 


shells ! 
perature, have cast more uncertainty over the upper ‘Ter- | + Gieteennl ileal at Basil tas Wie oes tees 
wer ; s+: } he T sae ford he c several companics of diggers for Kidd’s money have 
trary formations; but the ransition affords us the con- ; , fs 
. * 4h: +: ve . . || expended much time and laborat this place. Mr. Mason 
verse of this proposition: greater unitormity of tempera. || : . ae ' when not too compact, would be of great value to the f 
Fas . . . vs _ || relates many amusing anecdotes relative to their mode), *" POM pAck, id | greé i” far. 
ture, a more perfect identity of organic remains, and rock || “* ‘ei , alagpne Pectin’ > | EERE Ea oe ENR 
eT “ . .< ‘cl ia That th seas of | of operating, and the ceremonics prac ticed, some of which mer, nh some focatities tie ine appetis to oe ve ry pure, 
masses of more uniform character, Lha re seas | are sacrilegious. The superstitions connected with these || ‘The extracts which follow, are of great practical 
one of these ancient eras was shallow, isroved not only || 1d ae ch a aie Rohe . ro » extracts whic llow, ¢ { practical im. 
: : . > 9. |} fold hunters are ararity o nis eniucntened age, re. P , ~~ 
by its universality, but by the ripple marks and fucoides || > cave om bergen a. a portance. In some parts of Western New-York, lime is 
tiah every whare perveds tm ateete™ |; sume I speak within bounds whem remark, that in ex. . on cath i a : 
bapcrionietlitind ee ee , | amining the Geology of Long Island, [ have seen many seld by the quantity at 20 cents a bushel; and if under 


in their way tothe surfice, aad there deposit them, often 


forming mounds of considerable magnitude, This marl 





We have seen ripple marks on sand underlying the | hundreds of excavations on the east side of the boulders 


limestone on the south side ef the Erie Canal near the || and erratic blocks, where the gold huaters have dug tor | ent method of burning ought to be adopted. This sub. 
} . . . a 3 
west bank of Eighteen-mile Creek, about six or seven 1 this pirate’s money, 


miles east of Lockport. It resembled the wavy surface 


the present system, it cannet be alforded cheaper, a differ. 


ject deserves to be thoroughly investigated by business. 
We have seen an excavation near the Seneca River || men, 


of sand in very shallow water when it has been ruffled || above Cross Lake said to have been made by diggers afer “The lime kilns at Barnegat (Dutchess co.) are kept 
by the wind, || Kidd’s money; and not a few excavations in Monroe burning constantly, from the opening of the river in th 
- } 


° ‘ , . » yr? t } nese - Stain winter igh ] : 

. 1} rhe —_ os . . = spring until the closing of it in winter, without allowing 
“Dr. Buckland has shown how admirably the eom. || county. What incue d the Captain to hide his money in | them to cool. The method pursued here is, after the kiln 
plicated chambers and the exterior surface of the Ammo. || our western wilderness ? 

nites were constructed to resist the pressure of deep water. || 





7. tee , ” P see foalke ‘ ae . . . , 
Phe ignorance of these folks is once kindled, to charge about halt a ton of anthracite 
iB a ae ae m || must be deplorably profound. lcoal broken to the egg-size, then 300 to 350 bushels of 
shells Ss genus Were not create e pro. | " . . ‘ , ‘ i}: 4" 8) " 
° ut shells of this gen ndetagh' % OF — unt ow vo ‘“¢On most of the farms in the interier fof Long Island limestone in lumps of 20 to 3) pounds each, and at the 
found seas had resulted from changes in the configuration |} ...~. eer Kil eed of 24 hoarse another chas ’ anal i] 
Pt} ’ y } 7 . |; artificial means are resorted to, to procure a supply of |) Cha Of fe hours anotier Coarge of coal am imestone, 
of the earth’s surface, subsequent to the deposition of the || . : : . ffs jndiadl , til the ki a Wee iraw out 
: rs i! water for cattle and other tarm stoc!,. A basin-shape d and so on until th cinmous filled. l ney then araw out 
Coal forinations. \| ia 


i 
“ r . e a} 6 @S . } ) a | - . } ’ . : - 7. 
‘* There is reason to believe that the Brachiopods ] excavation is made in the soil. and puddled with elay, || about 350 bushels of lime from the bottom, and introduce 
: S : i + Lb it ° . ' , " ) * "y thar ehardg ° nnal anc lie trae ¢ rv . 

f the 'T -43 nm Ait . umaiti | ~|| and into this the surface waters are conducted during || @Mother charge of coal and limestone, and every 12 hours 
of the Transition, so different from the prevailing form of ||". Ti led teri hol | + ithis process is repeated. This operation is continued for 
‘ . } is yare Caiied wit Ting holes, a} are 3 st r i sbS ™ vee 49 peated, sie Uy = ts aS ‘ : ; 

the superior stfata which constitutes the genus 'Terebra- || — <2 cesar sano eeaies, Spa peridees —_—- 


= 


: 4 | Coates al dhs Sasminn eons : al tle talnnd® months, asin ahich furnace for smelting iron. A great 
tula, were, unlike the latter, denizens of very shoal wa. || '@ture of the farming economy of the island, , . 








: Ange | - . ‘ economy is thus introduced,* the kiln being always kept 
ter. Immense numbers lived and were entombed with || One error into which the learned Professor has fillen -a : 
the remains of terrestrial plants on the margins of islands 
in the Carboniferous epoch. The bituminous shale of the . 7 ; : - 

, Pv. sen. aie or tae’! stone containing magnesia is a valuable manure when | Other portions of limest 
coal measures, is in soine places stored with a species of 


heated, and the caloric which would escape in the com. 


‘ 
| at page 141, we must take the liberty to correct. Lime- || yon mode of manufacture. is 


here expended in heating 
arvsl . ¥ } : 

me, and preparing it for the high 

* et hota . A ply cad: : — — arme || tcrnperature necessary to expel th rrbonie ae} hout 
Producta with long filiform spines, all the specimens hay. | properly applied; and to this very admixture, the farms | ' *" ah ; ; yt i ' 7 ic acid, ee 
P = war ot ‘ . ' . . . UW bushels o teearet 8 obtiu du yv fromeach Kun 
ng the two valves in their natural position, and the spines || in the southeastern parts of Pennsylvania chiefly owe |<. / wee Aeiry gre ’ 
broken off from the shells simply by pressure of the super 
incumbent strata. They were never subjectec he ac. || ‘hed .s. : ae 

: > her hs jected to the ac- |! « many of the primitive limeston«s of [that state] con. || the expense of fuel is /) 

tion of a stormy surf, and yet land plants grew in the % ; . ‘ 


| 


with a consumption ol a ittle less thana ton of coal. 
“Coal is delivered at the kiln at &6 per ton, so that 


ss than one cent per bushel, and 


| their permanent improvement. According to Cooper,* 


os . ar .  - F in ; > » 4 2g’? : ; c= ‘ that of attending the | 3 does not ed ¢ ore 
vicinity of the living shells; hence we infer a quiescent jtuin about 14 per cent of magnesia”; but in this matter ” it} fay 7s d one cent more, 

“a M ° : . ‘a . . alu ne expens rabwing and artin I s ~iIsS Vv f 
state of the waters around the islands of the Transition | we do not trust alone to chemical analysis: we have seen : Ypense of ra ra carting the stone 18 very 


eras. 





Se fling 
Put. sem : v trifling, 
the ground on which lime had been deposited in large 


4. 





‘We have an additional arcument in favor of the 
universal nature of ancient fornia‘ions, and the « 


Lime is sold on the wharf at 6) cents ner bushel, and 
| vessels are always waiting for their eargoes, and take the 
‘ 


heaps for slacking, utterly steri! fora long time; yet one 
far me age’ 3 . ' re } ho tee aere P } ne as ve) Moly | lime as fast as it 7 } i} " ' . 
poraneous di pos tron of our coa! strata with those otf E i. h ind ="? Is to h cre of sada linn af nas b 7 sale ly i . _— ; 


onieme 


Former prices in the West. 


from the ientity of the fossil flora, but the proof does Mithian cin were 


no. e: here 


We consider this mineri!l asthe great basis of good hus. 
Wile the same kind of plants flourished 


upon the oslands where now are the continents of Europe | hould be t! + al f the f, 
. . ° ' . i se :U! Paki ie way ie r) 

and America, the same species of shells existed in the PS aR, SRS TS PTS AS Ine WAT SF Spe Zapeeye. 

waiters which girded them. ‘Tlims in the ironstone layers 


fully illustrate the advantages of 


rope "This correspondence Professor Eaton has inferred | (nd most advantageously applied to meadows or pastures. | 
bundry, and regret that any discouragement from its gene | 


ample meaus of eo pminieation toany country, than the 


; comparison of the prices of grain in the western states 


] ht np: } . * Fresh water shell marl.” says Prof. M. “is very abun. || before and since the construction of the canals. The 
neath t a coal of Pioga county, the common uropean | dant in Columbia and Dutchess counties. It is formed || following is from the Chillicot} ; J ry 
bivalve Producta scabricula abounds just as it docs at by molusecous animals seereting lime from the waters of || 5 * POH t wiltcothe Gazette of January 
‘nal dala } . . ™ ; * EE 5 Ber ry 7 826 Py e hhenefit af a . S , 
Coalbrookdale in the same rock.” the lakes and ponds in which they live, to form their | 1826. “ Forthe benefit of those who desire to profit by 
He then names 11 species of shells which are identi. | #%e!!s; and as generation succerds generation, the dead hem ap living, we may state, that in this town three dol- 

: 2 1 lehells aec late. and for: ies ¢ ha . = wae ht Beene ' 7 4 . ‘ 
fied with those ot Europe. ie I ar { - hanes , ald i ons tiie < and ext nsive beds ot i lars W il] wuy we iV } ishielis OL W heat, fort y-eight bushels 
|| white shell marl. Wieuthe pond or lake has shoaled to |! 


b aves gaag tear a ae fone of corn, or one bundre land fitty pounds of beef or york.” 
The investigations of W. W. Mather, of the first Geo. || \ ry nigh eign Posie ve — level, plants grow | = : 

: rue |} and deeay, and by accumulation form peat, which in | 
logics | District, are of great importance to that part of |! marshes that were onc: ponds, covers the marl, For a 
the state, || foot or two from the surface of the marl. the peat is filled 
| with small fresh water shells, similar to those which have 

| crumbled down to form the proper marl, 


To Preserve Currants. 

Gather them when green and se parate them from the 

stems——then put them into junk bottles, cork the bottles 
, Ae - . . > . 

| closely and pas th ‘i in a cool part of the cellar. Cur- 

rants may be kepi fresh and green in this manner a year, 


Oa a : 
and will make excell nit ples in the winter and spring. a 


Under the head of Prat he says, 


. “This alluvian is the result of vegetable decomposi. isa white crumbly mass when dry. but scones tae 
tion. It varies in its aspect. The best quality is a soft, | plastic when wet, and contains a few small white fresh | 
unctuous, tremulous mud when wet; but when dry is so || water shells. If vinegar, or any acid be poured it ‘it 
COMpECS a8 0 receive a slight polish. When heated, it || effervesees or boils up strongly cee 
burns with flaine and a bituminous odor. Ligneous, “The value of fresh WW ater shell marl is well known to ficut, where tirne is burnt with wood and the kilns allow- 
fibrous, and compact peat, are the principal VErSCCIOR | our intelligent farmers; but few know it when they see | ed to cool between each burning 35 cords of wood are 
rhe two former are of comparatively little value. rhe || it, and still fewer know in what situations to seek it. It || employed to burn 700 bushels at Brookfield and 40 cords 
noo Pres ‘papsarattes ee in France and Irc land, and is || performs the same office on the land as air slacked lime, || burn 1200 bushels at Reading. Allowing wood to be 
rin a8 = Poet a It —_ — oye rs domes. and is as valuable a manure, while it has no causticity worth $2.50 per cord, the expense of fuel for burning is 
ponds, wherever there is an scouaintiall of vegetable 2 il nadie a om np Aa seh toga yl Moen bal ] of ne ee «eee a 
matter. Decayed trees form a light, soft, spongy mass pcan amy s in a pulverulent state, and only re. || bushels of line for every 8 cords of wood, and one anc ® 
palled ligneous peat—from decomposed grasses and weeds, ! 





*«'The relative economy introduced by this method of 
burning, may be calculated from the fact, that in Connec- 

















— ; half tons of anthracite consumed. In New-York 
Cl bushels of lime are burnt with 12 cords of wood.” 
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f:vod Butter. 

; : aa ee ¥ 

The county in which your useful paper is pubis hed, aril 
i ly circulates, is dese rvedly celebrated for 


+ eit so wta 


‘ ‘ 

making good butter, const quently the process must neces. 
~ Te lye wwe 1! t] Ie . pod, The know le dee, oe “ 
quired for the proper m inagement ofa cairy appe as to} 
he very limited. The olyect of this communteation’ ts to 


call the attention of those who posse s# experience on that 
important subject, and endeavor to elicit from them such | 
the art of butter making, as may be use. | 
fultothe eon Th s 
riculture, particularly in the neighborhood of large cities, 
that is so profita Neand that requires so much altention, | 

the butter dairy. Mueh information is wanted respect- 
ne various objects connected with: it. 

First. The pasture, fodder, and other food of cows, 
‘to produce the most milk, yielding the 


information On 


re is iy rhaves no branch of aye | 


best calculated { 

ari’ atest quantity of eream. } 

e ; ' rm. , . . . : lk t} , *( 
Secondly. The best situation for keeping m. ie pro- 


ner temperature, and the form of vessels required to ob. 


tain the most cream. 
Thirdly. The state of the milk when it 1s necessary 
that it) shonld skimmed off, or the- cream removea 
mits surface. 


Fourthly. The form of the vessel for keeping cream, 
and the temperature at which it should be kept until it ts 
ia state to vir ldthe greatest quantity and the best butter. 
Fifthly. The state of acidity and temperature of the | 
ercam toobtain butter in the shortest time by churning. 
Sixthly. The reasons why so, if itis more difficult to | 
obtain butter from cream by churning in the winter than 


there is in the summer, and how the difficulty of churn- 


ing is to be overcome. | 
Sev nthly. The best mode of working or purifying and 
frecing it from the butter-milk, so as to obtain the best | 
flavor, and to prevent its rancidity. 
Practical answer to these qu rics would be of vast.im. | 
portance to the agriculturist, and to the community.— | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Delaware County Republican. 


Stall Feeding Cattle. 

Ma. Evrrorn—Whilst I appreciate your Cabinet as the | 
vehicle of valuable information for farmers, I cannot but | 
_ a 
te ar iti 


of the 


ias a tendency to mislead some in their estimates | 
profits of agriculture generally. ‘There are, un. | 
Joule dly, some choice spots of ground, very productive, 
and protitable to their owners; of which, we do not fail | 
being told, through the medium of agricultural pub- 
lications, and, in some instances, the accounts are great. | 
ly exaggerated. ‘There are very many farmers in Ches- 
ter county, Which, by the by, is one of the most fertile in 
uur state, who barely receive reasonable remuneration for | 
their labor,—who, if they would give us a correct detail | 
of their farming operations, would present quite a differ. | 
nt picture when contrasted with those before mentioned. 


‘of the weight of his cattle, sometimes owing to the bad 


‘many are oxen, weighing from 1200 to 2000 Ibs. alive, 


they weighed about 1000 lbs. losing rather more than one- 


| breeders. 
_with the ordinary treatrment—and I cannot persuade my- 
self to believe that ‘34 Ibs. of corn meal, made into 


time, than to salt it, and sell it in bacon—it loses consid. |! 


The profits of agriculture will be found to be very mod. || 


rate, if the estimate be made for five or ten years to. 
ether. 
In a former number of the Cabinet I gave a hint that I 


iuight give some account of stall feeding cattle ; I shall || 


uly make astatement of facts, as they occurred with me, | 
and shall be obliged to any more expericneced feeder, if he | 


will show me, wherein I could have done better (with the || 


single exception of having sold my cattle off the grass, || 


which in that instanee, I think, would have been the more 
profitable.) 

I ascertained that two yokes of oxen would scll for two 
hundred dollars, if sold otf the grass; this I considered a 
fair price, but, being disposed to stall feed for more profit, 
1 had them putin the stalls about the first of November, | 
1836, and sold them about the middle of February, fol. | 

| 
} 
| 


' 


lowing, when beef was selling “high” in market. 
sold them at 9 cents per lb. with the allowance of 60 Ibs, 
tu the 100, for beef—which is about the same as 5} cts. 
on the live weight—my account is as follows : 


' 


Dr. 
S CBee Warn inn 65.26 + oe Oaecanced 0600800% 
®4 Tons or hayat 12 00..........000e- P 
103 Bes. of Cen Bt OU . 5k ccccasvne teers 7 
28 * of oats at45...... hen émau ces eacsas 12 60) 


| 
! 





370 40 | feede 
6 24) Without these pre-requisites the farmer had better sell 


Interest on the above, for 3! mos.......... 


S376 64! 

Cr. 
4 Cattle sold for......... 69680 cteseeedb ees 
Manure, exclusive of the littering. ... 


. ++. $300 00 
15 00) 


“ee ee ere 





315 00. 
61 64. 


EDs va Verewardsdebclcdcessecccikh ta ae 





$376 64 

The grain was measured carefully—the hay was esti- 
mated by taking portions out of the racks, at different 
times, and weighing them. Upon an average, they had, 
each 28 lbs. perday. I have no doubt of its being pret- 


high degree of perfection. 
! 
it 





ty nearly correct ; therefore, it appears that I have lost 


| 


’ || delphia market, and the others very little inferior to him. 
| By the annexed statement it will be seen that the result, 

i of between two and three years stall feeding, has been to 

. $200 00 || pay me full prices for the grain, beets and hay consumed, 
66 00 || and allow the manure 1 





nearly the amount of the hay by stall feeding the cattle ; 
which verified the truth of the saying, * you need not ex. 
peet to getany thing for your hay.” ii 

Beef is now lower in price than It was this time last 
year, and grain could have been sold since harvest at the 
high prices—what will the profit be this winter? 
iners, keep good accounts, and let us hear through the | 
mednun of the Cabinet. 

I should be very happy in comumnicating any know] 
edge that [ possess, relative to farming or stock, were I 
persuaded, that in so doing, I would confer any thing 
uscful on the farming community—but, unfortunately, 


many of us are quite deficient in that kind of knowledge |, 


which would tend to profit, did we but posses it. In this 
as iu other things, let us * goahead.” Intelligence is as 
useful, and, very probably, as powerful as money. 

Patent scales are being erected in different parts of our 
country ; these will ailord to farmers, the means of as- 
cortaining the weight of their cattle when fatted—much 
is lost to the unskilful farmer by the erroneous estimate 


judgment, but more generally, the duplicity, of the bro. 
ker with whom he deals. Very superior cattle, weighing 


: 


Far-| 












Statement from ist May, 1836. 














Cost as above of the four cattle,..............- $380.20 
| Pasture during the season for the four,............ 80,00 
Commenced feeding grain on the Ist of October, 
twice a day, till lst December, and then three 
times per day till lst May, 1837, equal to 190 
days full feeding of two bushels per day, or 
‘ 380 bushels as above, at 70 cents,........... 266,00 
100 bushels Mange] Wurtze! Beets at 25 cents,.. 25,00 
| B tons Hay at Gi). voces cccdsdvcssevwces ORG 
$831,00 
Grass during the summer of 1837,............ 80,00 
| Commenced feeding grain on Ist Sept., 1837, 
| twice a day till Ist Dec., and then three times 
| per day till 19th Feb.; say 140 days full feed. 
ing, or 280 bushels at 70 cents,............. 196,00 
| 100 bushels Mangel Wurtzel, at 25 cents,...... 25,00 
| 3s tons Hay, at $12,.... cc cceercerecereccesees 42,00 
| $1174,20 
| 





alive over 2000 lbs. may probably, neat 70 lbs. to the 100; 
but such eattle as are more commonly sold, of which 


from the best information I have, I would say, 60 lbs. to 
the 100 isa pretty fair allowance; if not altogether as 


| On the 19th of February, 1838, sold them to Messrs. 
Drum, Wartman & Co., Victualers, for $1200. In the 
| spring of 1836, the two steers would have sold for $240, 
and in the spring of 1837, I estimated them at current 
_ market price as worth $750, and if then sold there would 





fat as they should be, perhaps, they would lose nearly | 
one-half. Ihave not tried hogs very extensively, but 


found six shoats, eight months old, to weigh, alive 1285 | ! 
| ruary to Ist of March, when their cost was about what I 


vith ordinary treatment; when killed and dressed, | 


Ibs, 


fifth—one weighing alive 165 lbs. —weighed 130 lbs. when | 


dressed. ‘There may be some profit with hogs, provided | 
you can have the pigs early in the spring, and market | 


them early inthe ensuing fall, but, I have doubts of their 1 


being profitable when kept over winter, excepting for 
Hogs of 18 months, rarely weigh over 350 lbs., 


mush, will make a pound of pork.” 
I have found it better tosell pork at the usual killing 


erably in the drying. 

I had two hogs set apart and weighed, after they were 
killed and dressed—they weighed jointly 659 Ibs. After 
salting and drying in the usual manner, they made as fol- 
lows : 


DP. . s,ednnecsasceneemaacenan de see 
DET «+ un oteened 6b eth Sk euneede er 
TO. -icatntehetsdnd be beanaeaeeec. 2 
OO” eR Pees ee Se a 
DEE, 0 0schebsdee dus sbhes thease eA 2.2 


—— 


Total... onesacGae 


® shoulders before salting 64 Ibs., when dried 


57 |bs.; 


1 ham, 35 lbs. when dried 314 lbs.—Farmers’ Cabinet. | 


Chester county, Feb. 11, 1838. 


Stall Feeding Cattle. 
The following communication was read before the 


| have been an apparent loss, but it should be remarked in 


| explanation, that the stall feeding extends to the first of 


| May, whereas the season for selling is the middle of Feb- 


| estimated them as worth to the butcher. 


Recapitulation. 
| First cost of the four cattle,.............-#%260,00 
| Pasture during two seasons,................ 160,00 
Grain fed to them, 786 bushels at 70 cents, . . 550,20 
Mangel Wurtzel, 200 bushels at 25 cents,.....50,00 
7 tons of Hay, at $16,..........2c.eeeeeee LID OO 
3: tons of Hay, at $12,.....cc0-0. eee ee ee 42,00 


$1174,20 
And being sold for $1200 gives, as before stated, the ma- 
nure for straw and labor, leaving a balance of $26 and 
| paying me a liberal price for the produce of the farm; 








| about two-thirds of the grain consisted of equal measure 


| of corn and oats, and one-third was corn and mill feed. 
| By the foregoing statement it appears that the average 
| increase in value of each animal was about $100 per 
_ annum. 
Statement of Weight and Girth. 
STEERS. 
Live weight. Dead weight. Girth. 

No. 1.—2422 Ibs........ 1671 Ibs........9 ft. 1 in. 

6 2.9324 **....... 1613} “......----8 % OE 

OXEN. 

No. 3.—2555 !bs........ 1691 Ibs........9 ft. 23 in. 

6 4,—2261 “........1533h*........8 © 9 © 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
What will an Acre of Land Produce ? 








Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, at its 
regular monthly meeting, April 18, and ordered to be pub. | 
lished in the Farmers’ Cabinet: 

To the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 


Se oes ‘ | 
Believing that the cause of agriculture may be promo. 


‘ted by practical observations and statistical facts, and | 
that theories and principles should be based on these, I |! 


beg leave to communicate a statement regarding four 
bullocks which I have had the pleasure of bringing to a| 
One of these steers was ad. 
mitted to be one of the fattest ever exhibited in the Phila- 





for straw and labor, a result that I | 


91 80 || think would satisfy any reasonable farmer or grazicr. 


At the same time to succeed well with feeding large | 
cattle, it is necessary, that they should be kind and good 
rs. ‘They should also be attended with especial care. | 


grain than stall feed cattle. Isaac W. Roserts. 
2» Merion township, Mont. Co., Pa., April 17, 1838. 


his 


Statement to 1st May, 1836. 

Nov. 15, 1835, bought two steers, estimated at 

1750 Ibs. dead weight—cost. . . ... $110,00 
Commenced stall feeding them on the Ist Decem. 

ber, and continued 150 days at 27 quarts per 

day, or 126 bushels, at 70 cents,............ 88,20 
They consumed two tons of hay, at $16,...... 32,00 
The grain consisted of equal parts of corn and 

oats, ground; or corn and “mill stuff,” or 230,20 

wheat bran. On the Ist of May, 1836, turn. 

ed them on grass with a pair of oxen, estima- 








In 1822, I enclosed an acre of land in the vicinity of 
Wilmington for the purpose of trying this experiment. 
I erected upon the ground a small louse, and leased it to 
| a gardener to work tor one half the produce. The ground 
' was enclosed in such a manner as to leave an exact acre 
under cultivation. It was at first ploughed deep, the 
stones all carefully pitched off, then highly manured, and 
afterwards worked the first five years with the spade. I 
furnished the gardener with about forty dollars worth of 
, manure annually, and sent a man, horse and cart, twice 
| a.week to draw the produce to market. Every means 
| was used to raise the amount of sales to the highest point ; 
| seeds of the choicest kinds of vegetables were procured, 
| forcing beds erected, and the produce ripened early and 
| sold in the market at @ high price. 
| ‘The average produce of my share for the first five 
| years, was $174,20 per annum, consequently, the whole 
amount produced by this acre of land was not less than 
| $348.40 per annum, besides the vegetables used in the 
| gardener’s family. 
| The gardener and his little family, consisting of three 
| persons. had other perquisites, by which they obtained 
| about $100 annually, in addition to their share of the 
garden ; by which they were enabled to live in comfort, 
and could have indulged occasionally in some of the luxu. 
ries of life if they had chosen so todo. But like most 
other workers of the soil in this country, they wanted 
more land, and till it with a plough and a horse. 

In order to gratify this disposition, I enclosed them 
another acre, and lent them a hogse, plough, and occa. 
sionally a man to work it, and c@fitinued the same out- 
layings for manure as in the former case. 

The consequence of this change was, that I received 
less per annum for the second five years than the first. 

The family now became dissatisfied with their situa. 
tion, nothing would do but more land; they complained 





ted weight 1850 lbs. and valued at.......... 150,00 


of their labor being increased, and their income diminish. 
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to pay the laborer; they had many other difficulties to en- 
counter, all of which were ascribed to the smallness of 
their farm. I wasnow as much dissatisfied as they were, 
for we could not agree about the cause of our unsuccess. 
ful efforts; but as no other way opened at the time, I en- 
closed about two acres more for a third five years experi- 
ment, which terminated in my receiving less income than 
in the second five years, and not much over one half the 
amount of the first five. So much for increasing the size 
of farms without being * kind to the soil.” 

The result of these experiments correspond with all 
the known facts that have come under my observation for 
the last thirty years upon the subject of the profits of 
capital expended in agricultural pursuits. 

I at first adopted the opinion that the secret of gather- 
ing money out of the soil lay in small farms, but extend- 
ed observation of tacts and mature deliberation has chan- 
ged this conclusion. I now believe the quantity of land 
has nothing to do with the profits of the capital expend- 
ed; that it altogether depends upon a judicious selection 
of soil, the fa ilities of obtaining manure, and the proper 
application of it as food for plants, and most of all upon 
the quantity of the best and most nourishing kinds of 
manure ; upon this mainly depends the profits of capital 





expended for agricultural purposes. 

I found $5000 expended upon 100 acres of poor land 
in the neighborhood of Wilmington, would not produce, 
after paying all expenses, more than 5 per cent. upon the 
capital, but by doubling the amount in expenses for ma- 
nure, and making the sum laid out $10,000, it would 
more easily nett $1,200 per annum ; that is, the profits 
of the capital laid out in land produced an interest of 5 
per cent. per annum, and the capital laid out in manure 
produced 20 per cent. 

The simple fact of the vast difference between the pro- 
fits of capital expended in land, and in the improvements 
explains the diversity of opinion that exists upon the pro- 
fitsof agriculture, and a knowledge of this fact is in my 
opinion of incaleulable advantage to the community. If 
the above hasty sketch should elicit the spint of inquiry, 
and put into operation some practical experiments among 
the readers.of the Cabinet, it will amply satisfy a 

Wilmington, 4 mo. 28, 1838. SUBSCRIBER. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
On Stall Feeding Sheep. 

Mr. Epiror:—At a late quarterly meeting of the 
** Agricultural Society of New Castle county, Dela- 
ware,” it was requested of the Corresponding Secretary 
to elicit from practical farmers throughout the state, 
such information and experience on matters connected 
with agriculture. as might benefit and advance the ob. 
jects of the society, and when deemed of sufficient inter. 
est and importance, to publish the same for the use of its 
members. Many of them are subscribers to your valua.- 
ble paper, and most of them interested more or less in 
sheep. ‘The method Mr. Baynes adopts of making fat 
mutton will, no doubt, be interesting to some of them, 
and the information he imparts may be relied upon— 
founded as it is upon experience. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
James W. Tuomson. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &C. 
Wilmington, March, 1838. 

Mr. Tuomas Baynes—Dear Sir—I am induced from 
some practica! remarks made by you in a late conversa- 
tion on the subject of sheep, and particularly sheep for 
stull-feeding,—to solicit from you still further informa. 
tion oa this important branch of grazing—not only for the 
benefit of our Delaware farmers (who in the prospect of 
a dog-law, for the protection of sheep, from the next 
legislature, will go much more largely into the business) 
but also for the sake of the agricultural interest of the 
country in general. 





In all our great markets, fine mut. | 


ton is searce, and consequently high—it is one of our | 
most wholesome meats and if properly attended to, one | 


of the most profitable the farmer can raise. But unfor. 
tunately for agriculture, the great and leading avocation 
of man,—too few of its practical votaries impart their 
wisdom and experience to others by essays and lectures, 
who so much need their direction and aid. The experi. 
ence you acquired in England, and the years of obser. 


vation vou have had in this country as the shepherd of | 


that celebrated feeder of fine mutton, Samuel West, of 


Delaware county, Pa., will give great interest to any | 


communications from you on the subject—and as Mr, 
Barney has given a reputation to Delaware sheep, which 
they richly diserve—as among the finest in the country 
—practical directions from you, for their treatment, and 
how they can be best improved and stall-fed, will be 
thankfully received by those who wish to emulate his 
example—and profit by his valuable enterprise. Below, 
I have proposed some queries for you to answer at your 
leisure, on the interesting sulrje ct of feeding sheep,— 
without a wish however to confine you to them. Any 
other information than they ask for, and in your power, 





I feel assured you will impart and by so doing, much 
oblige yours, &c. ay di 
Jaues W. Thomson, 
Cor. Sec. Agricultural Society. 
Wilmington, April, 1°33. 


To James W. Tuomsoxn, M. D.—FEssteemed Friend— 


Samuel West, to whom thee has alluded 


am able. a 
per year—he purchases them in September, and, if pos- 
sible, selects a mixed breed of Bakewell & Merino, or 
glade sheep. After getting them home, the first thing 
he does is to wash them ina clear stream of water to 
cleanse them from dust or mud which they may have col- 
lected in traveling. ‘They are then turned into a pasture 
pretty well eaten down for a few days, when they are 
changed to a better one. It is best to change their pas. 
They will do pretty well on grass till December, when 
4th question.) 


the first cost when fat. 


a breeding stock, the fine quality of which thee has 
some knowledge. 
which is considered about the right number on a farin of 


forty lambs, which at 4 months old are worth four dollars 

per head. But I should recommend the yearlings kept 

over Which would shear seven pounds of wool on the 40 

head—equal to 280 Ibs. at 40 cents would be, =. $112, 00 

The 31 head of old sheep would shear 5 lbs. 
wool per head, 155 at 40 cents, 

40 lambs, when fat, at 2 years old—-%$12 per 
head, 


62,00 


1-000 


SHo4,00 


The food will cost $1 per head on the 40 
yearlings, 
Leaving, 
The tarmers’ income from his breeding flock. 
Ewes should be kept well through September and Oc. 
tober, and the buck allowed to go with them on the first 
of October; after this time it is considered best not to 
keep them too high till towards March when they should 
be kept better. Potatoes or turneps should be given them 
till grass comes. Sheep should be washed about the 
middle of May, if the weather is clear, shear them 
ten days after. Some of our farmers may not be prepar. 
ed to purchase a flock of Bakewell sheep. 


19.00 
614,00 


Bakewell buck—it will greatly improve the breed by 
changing the buck every year and selling off the old 
eWes, ’ 
good as full Bakewell. If two farmers in the same 
neighborhood could exchange bucks it would answer as 
well and be a saving to both parties. I have endeavored 
to give thee all the information in this and my answers 
to thy queries below I now think of, yet that I have 
omitted some things I have no doubt, but am willing at 


knowledge in my power to aid thee and the valuable 

Agricultural Society of the county, whose advancement 

thee so ardently seeks to further. I remain thy friend, 
Tuomas Baynes. 


Queries, by James W. Thomson, the Corresponding Sec. 


sheep. 
(Question 1.—Whiat breed of sheep do you consi 


this and the adjoining States, to purchase, principally 
for the purpose of fattening ? : 
Answer.—Hlalf Bakewell and half Merino. <A breed 
of sheep from the Glade country, State of New-York, 
answers very well, 
(J. 2.—What kind of sheep would best combine the 





uable fleece ? 


THE GENESEE FARWER 


sot pals it 
ed; they had sometimes to hire and they had no money 





Thy favor on the subject of sheep was duly received, and | 
I will comply with thy request with pleasure as faras T |). 0" 

. ‘| in fair order when purchased, 
practical farmer near Chester, Pa., feeds about 100 sheep | 


ture every week, particularly, if the fields are small. | 
they should be housed (sce directions in answer to thy | 
The cost of sheep for feeding is general. | 


ly from $3 to $5 per head, and will mostly sell for double 


John B. Baynes, of Naaman’s Creck, Delaware, keeps | 


one hundred acres—these ewes on an average will have 


A profitable | 
business can be done, and at the same time a good stock | 
raised by purchasing a few good common ewes and a | 


In three years the breed will be very nearly as | 


any future time to answer any questions and impart any | 


ler | 
best, and most profitable for the feeding of mutton, in | 


. —_ Sefer nulne . » Le 1} ‘ _ «“* 
He allows thirty ewes to one buck, || a farm of 200 acres. to be fed in thre 


retary, of the Agricultural Society of New-Castle | 
County, Delaware,—with Answers by Thomas Baynes | 
of Wilmington, on the management and feeding of | 


| by their teeth. 


| f 


LS a aay 


and how is a farmer to know their age, and what length 
of time does it ordinarily take to make mutton sufficient. 
ly good for the shambles ? 
A —From three to five years old. Their age is known 
At one year old they have two broad 
teeth in front ; at two years old four, and at three years 
old six, or a full mouth; after this age their teeth begin 
to shorten, 
They require three months to fatten, provided they are 
Six weeks on grass, and 
six weeks on grain and hay. | 
Q.4.—What do you consider the best food for stall] 
feeding sheep, and how much food should be given to 
each sheep daily during the fattening process. 


A.—Corn, oats and potatoes, with hay. It is necessa. 


rv to be cantious at the commencement 3 the food should 


be three-fifths corn, to begin with half pint to each sheen 


} 
ti 


aily for five days, inereasing gradually to one pint for five 
days, more, and one anda half pints for five days after, 
when one quart can be given with safety. It is best to 
give a few potatoes daily, say two bushels to every hun. 
dred head. 

Q. 5.—Is salt essential to sheep at this time 


A.—'They ought to have it to go to at pleasure, 


’ 





QQ. 6.—How many sheep, with advantage to the farmer 
and their health, can be fed on a farm of trom 100 to 300 


lacres, and how manvecan one hand feed and fodder ? 


A.—One hundred is considered a sutticient number for 
sep rate flocks. In 
> iwiand one sheep to every head of cattle is the ruic. 
The labor is very trifling, one hand can attend 100 in It 
hours—t} hour morning, noon and night. Be punctual to 
the time of feeding, it is of 

Q. 7.—Should fatten 
ed to run at larg * and 


] form for 


bina ‘ance. 
ing sheep be kept housed or suffer. 
whether is necessary to have 


le a e 
shelters, racks, or enclosures, for 


it 
iar 
fattening sheep? 


any particu 


A.—Every farmer should have at least one sheep-house, 
to be two stories high; the upper story for hay in part, 
and to prepare their food in the lower story, open to the 
i south, witha vard attached to it twice as large as the 
| house, or tocontain twice as much ground as the house 
stands on. The rack and trough to run around the inside 
on the lower floor, four fect from the outside wall, to al- 
low a passage ; a smal] trough to be placed at the bottom 
of the rack, six inches broad and four inches deep, two 
feet from the floor. The racks must be perpendicular, 
to prevent the hay seeds getting into the wool, and slope 
ithe back of the rack; two feet will be sufficient for the 
height of the rack from the trough. 


The hay is given 
them from the passage over the bac of rack, but the food 
must be taken inside and carefully placed in the trough, 
even all along to preventany one from getting more than 
his share. 
day. If they go out to water never allow them to be out 
more than two hours atatine. Th: pen should be kept 
well littered. 

Q. 8.—What are the diseases to which fattening sheep 
are most liable, and what are the 


[t is necessary thev have water, twice every 


proper remedies ? 

A.—The disease most common is rot or lax—the best 
remedy known for it is half pint of equal proportions of 
sootand salt. When sheep are feeding high they are sub. 
ject toa disease supposed to be a species of cholic, the 
best re medy is to bleed at the eve vein, and give an injec- 
tion is very good when they are too costive, but this never 
occurs when they have their proportion of potatoes, tur. 
neps or sugar beets. 

When sheep get torn with dogs, orby any accident 
_rend the skin, the wound should be well washed with 
} warm milk and water.—Stich up the place and bathe it 

with tincture of Cayenne pepper or spirits of turpentine. 

Sheep are at times subject to foot ret or foul claw ; this 

can be mostly cured by placing in their path quick lime 
three inches deep, so that the lime will go well up be- 
tween their hoofs. If this should fail, clean well their 
feet witha dry cloth, pare of the supertluous hoof, and 
-apply butter of antimony; if it is still unmanageable 
they had best at once be sold, and then if care is not ta- 


| ken to clean well their pen, &c., the next flock will 


|| take it asa contagious discase 


| Scab is a disease more 
common in Scotland and north latitutudes: it is searcel¥ 
known in this country. The best remedy for it, is the oil 


| of tar, placed in the wool on the back ;a smal] quantity 


fattening qualities, and yield to the farmer the most val. 


A.—Bakewell, viz :—Lambs at six months old, worth | 


from four to six dollars, at 14 months, yield six to eight 
pounds of wool, worth 40 cts. per pound ; at 24 months 


will sell for ten to thirteen dollars ; if not sold, will pro. | 


duce from five to six pounds of wool, and have a lamb 


—continuing thus, till four years old, mostly decreasing | 


in the weight of wool every year; at four, the fleece 
will not weigh more than four pounds, when they ought 
to be fed, and never kept older. It is a rule with good 
farmers, never to have their lambs before first week in 





March. 


is sufficient. Tuos. Baynes. 


Use of Swamp Muck. 
Mr. Hotmes—I have notieed in the 44th number of 


_the present volume of the Maine Farmer, that a friend 


wishes to know whether muck which is composed of de 
cayed leaves, roots and other vegetable matters, will do 


| asa dressing for land without being previously mingled 


with animal mannre ? 


As I have used much of the muck in years past, I will 
try and answer * from actual experience.” I hauled di- 


rect from the swamp, one winter, about 200 loads upon 3 
_piece of land of different qualities, varying from a muck, 


(2. 3.— What should be the age of sheep to fatten best, ’ 


or dark black soil, to an open, porous, gravelly elevation. 
On the black soil, it has doue nothing—the soil natural- 
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ly abounded in muck. But on the gravelly elevation it 
has done much toenrich the soil. Its benefits vary much 
on ditierent soils. I should not put it on wet land in any 
ease—-it is labor thown away, without it is mixed with 
animal manure ; and in that case, the manure will! do as 


well withont the muck. 1} 


| should be in favor of laying the muck in the barn or 
hog yard for a season, for the purpose of destroying the 
weeds and seeds with which it abounds. 
when I have hauled muck direct from the swamp on my 
lands, that IT have introduced many of the wild grasses | 
and weeds that are hard to be subdued. 
In conversation with one of my neighbors—a farmer 


when he commenced operations on the farm on which he 
now lives, that he ploughed a light dry piece of ground 
in the fall of the year; and being short of manure, he | 
hauled what he had on half of the piece, and then went 
to the meadow and hauled muck on the other half, and 
in the spring following planted the piece to corn. He 
further says, that that part of the piece that was dressed 
with muck, produced as good corn, and little the best 
wheat; and held out as well for grass, as that dressed 
with the manure from the barn. 
I will make an extract from an article in the 8th volJof 
the N. FE. Farmer, (signed W. H., Catskill, N. Y., 1530, 
page 27. ‘The writer says, ‘* Last fail I carted several 
loads of muck on a knoll of loam, and put it in one heap, 
though ] think it would ha ve been bye tier to have dropped 
one load only in a place— [think so, too.) In the spring, 
prior to planting corn, the muck was spread and plough. 
edunder. ‘The crop of corn, where the inuck was spread, 
was large—-L thought larger than where barnyard manure 
was pul. A neighboring farmer has made use of muck 
for several years. ‘The tirst year he thought it equal to 
barpyard manure, and its « ff-ets were perceivable a much 
longer time. 


The soil on which the muck was put, was 
a wari gravelly loam. 

The mack was used by another neighboring farmer, for 
manuring corn in the hill, in the tollowing manner:—A 
row of cach, alternately,—one of muck, one of barn yard 
manure, and one of hog manure. 
corn was I 


He assured me the 
much the best manured with the muck. The 
soil a sandy loam.” "Tho. Prerer. 
Readfield, Jan, 1838, [Maine Farmer. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
The Principles of Breeding Cattle. 
No. 2.— The comparative i nfluence of the Sire and Dam. 


ifthe preceeding number established the principle that 
like produces like, it is obvious that the farmer who has 
a good stock of cattle to breed from will rear good stock, . 
and improve them} but if he has a bad stock to start 
froin, the produce will inditlerent, and will grow 
worse. Hlow obviously important is it then that his 
stock, both male and feinale, should be of the best quali- 
ty which he can possibly obtain. 


be 


“The question as to the comparative influence of 
the sire and dam is a difficult one to decide. ‘That 
farmer will not err who applies the grand principle of 
breeding equally to them both. Inthe present system of 
breeding, most importance, (and that very justly,) is at- 
tributed to the male. } 
on account of the more numerous progeny that is to 
spring from him, and thus his greater general influence; | 
and therefore superior care should be bestowed on the | 
first selection of him for rearing. 


{iv is the more important animal | 


| 


n 
i 


He should, if possible, 
always be in point of blood, of a superior degree to the 
stock to which he is to be bred; and besides, the farmer 
should study him closely, and be assured that he possess. 
es, in more than an unusual degree, the characteristic 
exeellencies of the breed which it is wished to impart to 
his stock. 

When this case, as to the possession of such combi- 
nation of good points has extended from sire to son 
through several successive generations, it may readily 
be supposed that he will possess them in a higher degree 
than the female can. 





They will be made, as it were, a 
part and portion of his constitution, and he will aequire | 
the power, of more certainly, and toa greater extent | 
communicating them to his offspring. | 

In this way the influence of the sire, may in well bred | 
animals, be considered as superior to that of the female ; 
but her’s is always great, and must not be forgotten. In | 
Arabia where the mare is the object of chief attention, 
and her good qualities are carefully studied and system. 
matically bred inher, the influence of the female decided. 
ly preponderates; and on the same principle that of the 
highly bred cow wil! preponderate over that of the half 
bred bull. Her excellencies are an hereditary and essen- 
tial part of her, and more likely to be communicated to 
her offspring, than those which have been only lately and 
accidentaily acquired by the bull with no pedigree, or 
with many a bolt in it. Custom and convenience how- 
ever induce the generality of breeders to look most to the 
male, 

The question whether the sire or dam has the more in- 
fluence in controlling the sex of the offspring, is perhaps 


| 











I have tound 1 


|| established a breed oi cattle equalled by few ; and it ena- 


|| change. 


j 
}| 
| 


| or some murderous pestilence, had suddenly sw 
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i not less difficult of decision. Cows generally breed males } their constitutions were impaired, in consequence of 
|and females alternately ; but their habit in this particu. || which they suffered more from cold in winter and were 


lar is not so uniform as to contravene a principle which | 
|has lately been promulgated chicfly by French writers 
/on breeding. One of them mentions a great number of | 
cases Which establish satisfactorily the principle, that | 


constitution and flesh being considered,) at the time of 
commerce will gencrally fashion the sex. For example, 
_an old and declining cow is bred to a young and vigorous 
bull, other things being equal, the produce will be male, 


| becaust the bull was in the greatest vigor. 


. ; | These principles lead to the statement of another, | 
who has had some experience in muck—he told me that }| 


which is equally as important and if possible better es- 
tablished, and perhaps less understood. 
superior milch cow and wishes to raise milking stock 


gut aceording toa principle of breeding, sustained by 
facts as well as theory, by far the better plan would be, 
to save a bull ealf from this cow, and his stock when he 
is put to breeding will have the exeellent quality of his 
dam, and be, ike her, superior milkers. For example, | 
Cleopatra was an extraordinary milker, according to this | 
principle her heifer calves may, or may not, make good | 

‘milkers; but her bull calf Frederick, having her charter | 

and qualities bred in him will communicate them to his | 

stock ; aad his heifer calves will be, like his dam, superi. 
or rmilke rs. 


‘This last principle suggests an important considera. | 
tion in selecting a breeding bull, viz: that he be descen. | 
ded from a superior milch cow. 

yy wy } . rill ° 

[he next number will contain a few remarks on the 
principle of breeding in and in, rR. W. 8 


No. 3.—Breeding in and in. 
The judicious breeder will not too long confine himself 
to his own stock, unless itbe very large. 
from too close affinities,—the breeding in and inas it is 


though it may be pursued until the excellent form and 
quality of a breed is developed and established, and was 
| the source whence sprung the superior cattle and sheep 
‘of Bakewell, and to some extent of the superior Short 
Horns of Mr. Colling; yet, to it, also must be traced 
the speedy degeneracy—the absolute disappearance of 
the New Leicester cattle, and,in the hands of many 
an agriculturist, the impairment of the constitution of 
the New Leicester sheep. 

Bakewell was a master spir't in breeding, and it can- 
not be denied, producced a breed of cattle worthy the ef- 
forts of such a skilful agriculturist. The principle on 
which he seemed to act was novel, bold, and fora time a 
suceessful one. Some of his cattle were extraordinary 
illustrations of the harmlessness of such a system, but he 
had a large stock on which to work, a veil of mystery 
was thrown over the most of his proceedings, and no one 
knew his occasional deviations from this rule, nor his 
skilful interposition of remoter atlinities, when he saw, 
or apprehended danger. 

But what has now become of the New Leicester or 
| Bakewell cattle ? where are they tobe found? It wasa 
| bold and successful experiment, and seemed for a while 
to answer the most sanguine expectations of that skilful 


| 
| 


‘ 


Ifa man has a_ 


' 


The breeding | 
| 


/ 
-ealled, though it has many advantages, to a certain ex. | 


tent, in the hands of most skilful and judicious breeders ; 


the animal which is in the greatest vigor, (health, age, | 


‘| from her; the common plan is to save her heifer calves. | 














and spirited breeder. 

| In districts, in which experiments were carried on, it | 
| bled the Long Horns to contend, and often successfully, 
| with the heaviest and best of the middle horns. Bat no 
sooner had the master spirits of the day disappeared, 
than the character of the breed began imperceptibly to 
It had acquired a delicacy of constitution in. 

| consistent with common management and keep ; and it 
| began slowly but undeniably to deteriorate. Many of 
them had been bred to a degree of refinement, that the 
propagation of the species was not always certain. The 
| breed itself gradually diminished, in some places it al- 
most disappeared. ‘The reader may searcely give credit 
to the assertion, but it is strictly true, that in 1833 there 
was not a single improved Leicester on the Dishley 
| farm; nor a dozen within the circuit of as many miles. 
| It would seem as if some strange convulsion of nature, 


ept away 





the whole of this valuable breed. 
The above remarks are in substance taken from that 
valuable treaties on British cattle, before alluded to. In 
Kentucky, though the principle of breeding in and in has 
met with general disapprobation, yet, it has been more or 
less praticed by many breeders. To one of whom allusion 
will be made,not from unkindness,but merely for examople, 
for he like Mr. Bakewell of England, is a monument to | 
illustrate the impropriety of the practice. This breeder, 
(now less notorious) had, several years since, one of the 
finest herds of milking and breeding blooded cattle in 
| Kentucky, and deservedly had high reputation as a breed- 
er. But vainly imagining that they were farsuperior to 
all others, proper crossing was neglected ; the stock began 
to diminish in size ; many of them became hornless.; and 








i 




















more liable to disease, in summer; the murrain soon got 
among them, and played such sad havoc in one short sea. 
son, that at present, only a few venerable animals remain 
of that once superior but ill-fated herd. 

With this short digression we will again quote our val- 
uable author. “It has therefore become a kind of prin- 
ciple with the agriculturist to affect a change in his stock 
every second or third year ; and that change is most con- 
veniently effected by introducing a new bull. ‘This bull 
should be as nearly as possible of the same sort; coming 
from a similar pasturage and climate; but possessing no 
relationship,—or at most a very distant one not related to 
the stock to which he is introduced. He should bring 
with him every good point which the breeder has labored 
hard to produce in his stock; and if possible some im- 
provement; and especially where the old stock may have 
been somewhat deficient ; and most certainly he should 
have no manifest defect of form, and that most essential 
of all qualifications, a hardy constitution should not be 
wanting.” R. W. S. 





Mulberry and Beet Sugar. 

We have received a communication from a highly es- 
teemed friend, expressing his belief in the success of cul. 
tivating the Mulberry by the new and improved method 
of cultivation,—that a friend of his who has investigated 
the subject, and is most confident that the Chinese Mul- 
berry may be so managed in this climate as to withstand 
the cold of winter, that he has made a purchase of 10,- 
000 of the Morus Multicaulis for planting this spring. 


Our friend highly recommends the new discovered 
method of making Beet Sugar, by a very simple and easy 
process, that the fixtures, even fora large establishment, 
would not be more expensive than for making maple su- 
gar,—that there will be no difficulty in any family making 
their own sugar with the ordinary kitchen furniture. 

Our friend advises us that he has forwarded a small 
parcel of Sugar, made according to the French method, 
and we very much regret that the Sugar has not reached 
the Offiee of the. INSPECTOR. 

[ Northampton Courier.) 





Small’s Plough. 


We have seen this ptough in operation, under the man- 
agement of twoexcellent ploughmen, who fully coneur 
with us in opinion, that it is constructed on an excellent 
model, that it performs its work fast and well, promises 
to be durable, is of easy draught, and, what is a matter of 
some consideration, is moderate in price,—it being sold at 
the factory, in Argyle, Washington county, at $8, and in 
Albany at $9—two extra points for $1 additional. It 
hss been brought to its present improved state by Mr. 
Wim. Small, an experienced and intelligent Scotch 
ploughman. It is for sale by W. Thorburn and J.H. 
Loucks, in Albany, and by Mr. Small in Argyle- We 
can with confidence recommend it as an excellent imple. 
ment.—Cultivator. 


Lime for Wheat. 


Dr. Jackson, geologist of the state of Maine, remarks 
—‘ I find by chemical examination of sveral remarkable 
soils, that a very minute quantity of carbonate of lime, 
viz. from one to two per cent, is amply sufficient to ren- 
der them capable of bearing heavy crops of good wheat- 
I am also satisfied that a soil is incapable of producing 
wheat of good quality if it does not contain carbonate of 
lime ; for this substance is an essential ingredient of this 
grain.” 
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* Work it‘Right.” 


S there is but a poor prospect of a corn crop, every Far- 
mer who ‘ works it right” will cultivate some more cere 
tarn crop that will answer as a substitute. 

Peas will still succeed if sown without delay; the early 
Canada peas are the best. 

Carrots are excellent food for stock, and it is net yet too 
late to sow them. Un deep rich light soil, with good cultiva- 
tion, they will viel! fifteen hundred bushels to the acre. 

Suear Beets ann Manote Wuartzet—these may also 
still be sown, and if the soil and season be frvorable, an abun- 
dant crop may be obtained. The seed should be weil soaked 
before sowing—and procured from the RochHEsTER SEED 
Store, where all the above can be obtatwed of genuine 
quality. (June 2) REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Root Cultivation. 


LARGE supply of new and genuine Ruta Baga, Man- 
gel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet and Orange Carrot Seed, 








just received at the Rochester Seed Store. 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM., 
Rochester, Apri! 21, IS3S. 


‘Drill-Barrows er Pianting Machines. 


NEW supply of Robbins’ Patent Planting Machines, 
A just pit es 9 the Rochester Seed Store, 

Also, a number of Merchants’ Patent Drill Barrows. [See 
No. 18, current vol. of the Genesee gg 

May 5. REYNOLDS §¢ BATEHAM. 
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To the Dairy Women of our Country. 
The undersigned, dealers in butter and cheese, would | 
call the attention of the manufacturers of these articles 
in the middle and western part of this state, to the exis. 
tence of general and just cemplaints in regard to the | 
quality and condition of both butter and cheese made in | 
such sections, together with the packages. In view of | 
this fact, and to encourage an improvement that will res. | 
tore and increase the reputation formerly enjoyed by pro. 
ducers of these articles, they would respectfully submit 
to their consideration, the following views, relative first 
to the manufacture of clicese :—In all cases, the milk 
and rennet should be perfectly sweet; as much of the 
animal heat should be evaporated from the milk as time 
will admit ; when the curd is properly produced, break it | 
up very fine, cook it well, but do not heat it so much as 
to start the oil in the curd; season it with clean fine salt, 
pure trom lime; put the cheese in the press cool ; press 
it hard, in order to extract all the whey from the middle | 
before the outside closes tight ; continue to press for two | 
| 
| 





days; from the press puta dry cloth over it for a few 
hours, until 2 rhind is formed—then put on Arnatto, dis- 
solved in strong lye ; cover again with cloth until next 
day; after the cloth is removed, put ona thick strong 
coat of melted bees-wax and lard, or butter; get abright 
smooth surface, and keep one, by constant rubbing and 
turning, until the cheese is perfectly cured. When put 
in the casks, let it always be done in cool dry weather. 
All cheese should be slightly colored with Annatto in the 
milk, and such as do not exceed fifty pounds in weight, 
should be made a bright orange color—cheese of this des. 
cription being generally in good demand for the southern 
markets. Finally, there should never be any late cheese. 
In no case should cheese be sent to market made after the | 
15th day of September, nor should it be sent even thus | 
late, unless the utmost pains is taken with it, and unless | 
well cured bya fire. Itis of the greatest importance to 
the dairying interest, that these rules, in regard to late 
cheese, be strictly conformed to ; for this kind of cheese 
not only destroys itself and greatly injures the market 
fora good article at the present time, but should the prac. 
tice of making and sending it be persisted in, it will 
eventually destroy the business. To prevent any loss 
to the farmer, the undersigned would advise them to make 
butter after the Lithof September. Butter made after this 
time always commanding a fair prjce. 

Qnd. Of cheese casks.—They should be smoothly and | 
well made of good seasoned wood, not less than half an 
inch in thickness for small casks, and five-eighths of an | 
inch forlarge casks : the heads of all large casks should | 
be at least five-eighths of an inch in thickness, to pre- | 
vent them from springing; the staves should be narrow, | 
in order to preserve their places and keep the cask round; | 
there should be always a fair bilge, with at least eight 
good substantial hoops, (maple hoops should never be 
used;) the quarter hoops should never be put down so 
low on the casks as to allow the staves to spring out when 
the head hoops are taken off; the other hoops should all 
be securely nailed. 

3rd. Of butter.—In all cases where it is made from 
cream, it should be churned before the delicious flavor is 
lost, or any bad flavor is induced ; avoid too much heat 
in the process,* as this causes the butter to be soft, and 
of fine grain, bordening on a waxy character; never fail 
to extract every particle of milk before it is laid down ; 
season it with rectified fine salt, or ground solar salt, and 
work inno more of it than will be entirely dissolved— 
where any of it is left undissolved, it destroys that deli- 
cate rosy flavor which renlers the article most desirable, 
and its value dimini-ies in proportion to the excess of 
salt—this being one of th 
butter. 

4th. Of the packages.—The undersinged wonld re- 
commend two kinds, viz. firkins and Welch tubs. The 
firkins should be made of seasoned white oak and wal 
nut hoops. Where white oak is not to be had, they 
should be made of heart stuff of white ash, and hoops of 
white or black ash, or elm, of good shape, and perfectly 
smooth; have on at least ten good hoops, smoothly | 
shaved ; be perfectly tight, and contain 100 lbs. Welch 
tubs should be made of seasoned white ash, hooped with | 
seven substantial split ash hoops, smoothly shaved, to 
contain 100 to 120 tbs. Both tirkins and tubs should be 
soaked with astrong pickle, in order to saturate the wood 
before the butter is laid down, (but never put any salt at | 
the hottom or on the top of the butter.) Great care should | 
be taken to put it down solid; never fill the packages so | 
fullas to have the head or cover touch the butter, and al. | 
waysinake a smooth surface on the top with the ladle. | 
The tubs and firkins should be weighed, and the actual | 
dry weight marked upon them wiil a marking iron in such | 
a manner as not to be obliterated; and let them always 
be found accurate. | 





rieatest chiectious to western 








In conclusion the undersigned give it as their decided | 


opinion, that the manufacturers of cheese and butter in 

the middle and western parts of this state, who will ob. 

serve the above rules, and unite with the observance a 

desire to make their articles of the first quality, after a 

little experience, will soon be able to compete with any 

partof the United States, both in quality and prices, at 

home or abroad. Possessing, as these manulacturers un- 

doubtedly do.—one of the finest soils, and best adapted 

to grazing of any in our country, they may produce the 

article in the greatest perfection. On this, as well as oth. 

er accounts, the undersigned wish to impress upou their 

minds the importance of this subject, and that the course 

recommended is the only one which will secure to them 

the advantages of a fair price and good reputation for 

their labor and pains. 

Robert Nisbet, 

Seth Miller, 

Cook & Gage, 

Varnum 8. Kinyon, 

John P. Sne gs 

Curtis Easton & Co. 

Nisbet & Husted, 

Henry W. French, 

Charles Stanton, 

Solomon Petree, 

John J. Owens, 

Ashley LD venport, 

A. H. Buel, 

Gove & Brown, Henry Carter, 

Charles F. Joy, Chas. Stokes. 
New-York, April 25th, 183s. 


Beet Sugar. 


Leggett & Lapham, 
Nathaniel Gordon, 
Wm. H. Davenport, 
Burrell, Perry & Co, 
John Johnson & Son, 
Gregory & Brown, 
Walter Sutherland, 
Eleazer Mills, 

P. Pidgeon, Broker, 
Abbey & Atwood, 
A. B. Meech & Co. 
Smith, Howe & Palmer, 
Stickney & Dean, 


‘Cultivator. 


Citizens of various sections of the country are turning 
their attention tothe subject of the cultivation of the 
Beet with the view tothe manufacture of Sugar. A 


| Company has lately been formed at White Pigeon, Michi- 


gan, With a capital of $50,900. The Gazette, printed 
at that place, in remarking upon the subject, holds the 
following language : 

‘Several of the best farmers in the country are now 
preparing their ground for the beet seed, and it is estima. 
ted that something like 3) acres will be put in this sea. 
son, being all the seed the coinpany were able to procure 
in time. ‘This will yield 900 tons of the beets, calculated 
that at only 30 tons to the acre, but it is estimated that 
in Ohio upwards of 50 tons to the acre have been raised, 
and we maintain that the soil of Michigan is quite as 
productive as that of Ohio, or any other State in the Un- 
ion, 900 tons of beets at the low estimate of 5 per cent., 
or 5 pounds of sugar to 100 pounds of beets, will give 
90,000 pounds of sugar, 2,000 gallons of molasses, and 
about 100 barrels of vinegar. We have seen a specimen 
of the sugar made in thus country by the manufacturing 
agent of the White Pigeon Bect Sugar Company. It is 
of good quality and of very pleasant flavor.” — 





Notice. 

pe subseriber takes the opportunity of informing the 

‘ Agricultural public, that his Daported Enelish Doaucht 
Horse SAMPSON, will stand for Mares this season, the four 
ast davs in each week, commencing the first week in Sth mo. 
at home, the next at Henry Stevenson’s mm Henrietta, and xo 
alternately through the season, ending the 4th of 7th mo, He 
will eallat any of the intermediate places where his services 
may be required, 


SAMPSON 18 four vears old this spring, a beautiful! brow n 


ya’. tree trom white excepi asm il star on the forehead ° 


16 hanish g, compact and wel shaped, weighing 1640 lbs., 


Is 


sossessing yreatee muscular power than any span of horses | 


n the same age 


in this part of the country ; is remarkably 
puret and tract 


ible, true In harness, a fast walker, and may 
safely be recommented as worthy of the notice of all who 
wish to imorove the breed of Draught Horses, 

. . 

Sampson was bred from some of the best stock of Draught 
Horses in the south of Ingland, and was selected and import- 
ed (last fa 1) by the subscriber, with ereat care and expense, 
for the purpose for which he is now offered to the public. It 
is the decided opinion of many qualified judges, that a cross 
between the Draught Horse and the lght, active Mares o 
this country, wil! produce a stock of horses better adanted to 
the general purposes of agriculture thin any we now have. 

All persons desirous to improve their stock of Team Hor- 
ses are respeetfully invited toecal! and see the above horse. 

Ternms—S19 each colt, payable by the Ist of Sd mo. next. 
Od unhkely mares will not be covered, unless two dollars are 

. 1? . 
par! atthe time. Ali mares that are parted with after cov- 
ering, to be considered with foal. 

For further paritcalars apply to 

JOHN ROBINSON, 

Palmyra, Wayne Co., 4'h mo. 26, 1838, my 26-3t 


Early Rea-blazed Seed Corn. 


* It has been found, that the best and most butter is ob. |! FANHIS variety of Iodian Corn is very pro/uctive; the ears | 


tained when the crvam is about the temperature of 55°— || 
and if the temperature is over 60°, the quality is inferior, 
and the quantity diminished. Henee, every dairy should | 
have a thermometer.—Cond. Cult. 


A are of good size, and by experiments made the past sea- 


son, it was found to ripen earlier than almost anv other varie. | 
|| ty, not excepting the celebrated Dutton, 


, It is for sale by \ 
May 5 REYNOLUS & BATEHAM, 
st_f” Many other choice varieties fur sale as usual, 


‘ .* . 
Farmers’ Books. 
| he ghia on the Sugar Beet, contain g a daseriney nh 
, ot the culture and preserva tomo the joabil > a sere \; Ine 
jnations of the process of ex racing Us Sows Priee 22 


~ J) 
A Manual of the 
, 


reels, 


~~ = — a 


| 


atoll wmaking ami retin salae 


‘ Nom 
P: ice eocents, 


Cobb’s Manual onthe Culture of Si 

Chapra’s Agnenltural Chemisirs 

Th Comp! te Farmer, by kessenden. 

Fessenden’s American Gardene:. 

A Guide to Orctardists. 

Smih’s Treatise on the Honey Bee. 

A Treatise on € atie, : 

Mason's Farnery. 

Barnto’s Amerncan Farriery. 

Vols. Ist and 4th, Genesee Farmer, bound, ’ 
or sule by Db HOYT, 


Rochester, Miav 26. 1839S Book s+ ller, G@ State et 


Re 


= 


Siberian or "Turtarian Oats, 


(OOW) supply of this va table variety of oats—a venn. 
d ine article—tor sule atth Rochester Seed Store, 


bie numerous arcounts Which have been pub ished resrect. 


ng the qualities oft hese Oat render any further reevn. 
mendation entirery supertluous maticas' tothe readers of the 
(aenesee Farmer. 

Dr. Wim. C. Dwieht of Moaseow, hasra:s 


et 


dtherm tor several 


edrs, and thinks therm d cided Vy prety ratoe To ANY Olfier va. 
riety tle ree mmiunends sowihy tiem ve i k, (trem 3 to i 
yishels to the acre ») as it renders them less iable to iodve, 
Dhev vield with him from 70 to SO bushels othe aere, 


Mav 5. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Nursery for Sale. 
RARE chance is now offered tor the purchase 
young NURSERY AND Faro at © 
ronts halt amie on the Licking tliver 


netron wath tn 


ofa 
Ving OM, INV., Whieh 

‘iri & ttle Of yates 
Ohio, directly Opposite to Cane hinata The 
and Farin comprise LWt acres of the very richest 
Centucky sou; about d0 acres are laid down to mowing: be. 
tveen JO and 49 nding the Nursery, and from 
I2t0 15 acres are tiled with tint for fencing and fuel, 


Nursery 


to tillage, in 


, On 
the premises is an Orchard of 100 thrifiv voung ajyle trees, 
inostly winter fruit; Was set out last vear, Also, arother 
Orchard of 2OO pear trees. comprising 7° itlerent sorts, in- 


eluding all the varieties Of winter ta pears, of winch the 


demand for the New Orleans marketis almost un muted, 


Onthe plac -is a g id Brick House, b tin 1816, with a 
first rate weillof water, 45¢ taeep,a ree new Crreen House 
just finished, two large Barns, burt in 1805, and all the usual 


'out-houses—also, a Farm House, with two roomsthat will let 
for $50 per annum, suitable tor a rdener or small farmer, 


Tre Nursery was lain ow m 1835,a tairto doa very 


lucrative business, as thes « nothug of the kind west of the 
mountains that cana compete wy it. for ine variety and choice 
ieha acter of the fruits en tivat iw ch were a se ectedtrom 


the Nurseries of BuEL & Wiuirnsown and Wa. KeNrRteK. and 


others, and comprise ai the bew sor rir ced by the Mase 
sachusetits Hortpeultaral Sos Y tros i rope, and a the 
choice sorts ca tivated pear | ns amonrgthem are 80 var: 


etres of Pears, 50 0f Apples, 50 of Peaches. 40 of P 
of Cherries, with a great var v of Grane 


umes 30 


s Keve rgreens, Or- 
shrubs, Se. Ne 


namental east 100.000 seed. 


lings of Apples, Pears, &c. of one 


} And two vears growth, tor 
inoculathon, now vrowjng on the place, 

‘The ab ve olfers a fare choot ritwo enterprising 
voung men,’odoa urea t is apertectiy ea@itny Oca 
tron, where there is little or me ¢ Inpetition, and a demand ior 
trees that has thus far ex eded the @renatest « xpe fa‘ons of 
itstounders, and their ability to execute ers, It will be 


sod ata great bargain, on account of the 


ceath of the active 
partner of the concern, and the nonere 


idence of the other. 
Ss. CO. PARKHURST, at 
May 19-41 


For terms, apply (post paid) to 
Cincinnati, Ohno. 
’ 2 i. bl y¥ 
Fruit Trees tor Sale. 
t = ’ ‘ 
, subscriber respectindy informs his friends and the 
. pnbtie that he has for sale at his Nursery 
ter, M mroe county, state of N« “ York n large quantity of 
Fruit Ire: Sy ratte dandinnocu ated withthe nest approved 
kinds, now ht tor transp anting, whieh he wil! sell on the 
mostreasonable terms. SAMUEI MOULSON. 
tor 15-01 
N. B Casnwill be paid ¢ 
Apece Trees 


in Roches: 


a tew thousand two years old 


Mouroe Horticultural Garden & Nure 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE ¢ Ove Be Vo 


FRNUIS establishment now comprises over 20 

acres, covered compactly with Lrees anu 
litlerent stages of thetr growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
este, Selection of Fruit Trees, of French, 
English acd American varieties, consisting of A pples Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, , A micots, Neetarimes, Cuuinees, 
Currants, (ao0o0seberries. Kaspberries (irane \ hes, “trawe 
berrie 8, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. Plancs. Hardy Roses, 
V ines,! ‘reepers, Herbaceous Perenna! Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pawomes, Double lah las,c. &c. 


Aise,a large collection of (areen House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, m good 


Piants in the 





(aerman, 


herric 


condition 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if des 
sired delivered ow the cana! one mile from the Nursery. or at 
Rochester. i 


Orderstor Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the pubiishero! 
this paper. , 7 
; ( 


' 


vatalogues will be sent to ¢ vervapp icant gratis,or mas be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


April 1, 1837, ASA ROWE. 














